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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue anxious and apparently protracted discussions that have 
taken place as to the personal composition of the Paris Congress 
are indicative of the long preliminary discussions which are an- 
ticipated after the Plenipotentiaries assemble. The day is fixed 
for the 5th of January; it is possible that some delay may still 
occasion the naming of a later day; but even should the muster 
take place at that date, the Plenipotentiaries will have many points 
to settle with regard to their own powers and to the subjects 
which have to come under the review of the Congress, before 
they can proceed to the practical business which has called them 
together. In the interval, since the most reluctant of the Powers 
has given its assent, the time seems to have been employed in 
obstinate struggles to attain some of the very objects in issue, by 
influencing the personnel of the assembly at this stage. 

If we can penetrate the veil of mystery which is always kept 
over such transactions, Austria has been the most tenacious ; 
and the names of the statesmen who have been suggested as 
her representatives will indicate the phases of counsel which 
have prevailed in Vienna. They have been Count de Rechberg, 
Count Buol, another statesman less known, and then ultimately 
Count Buol is mentioned as a transitory visitor, while the Count de 
Rechberg is said to be nominated for a temporary occupation of 
the chief seat at the Congress, in the name of Austria. Baron 
Hubner is not mentioned ; it seems to be quite certain that, after 
his official tour in Hungary, the convictions which he then ac- 
quired have disqualified him for employment by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and his present advisers. In other words, if we 
may judge by the manner of these appointments and rejections, 
although Austria has consented to enter the Congress, she does so 
with the determined purpose of keeping all she can of her old policy, 
and shutting out every change, whether by passive resistance, 
menaces, or mancuvres. 

Chiefly, though perhaps not entirely, in consequence of this 
pertinacity, the man who could best have represented Sardinia is 
excluded, and Count des Ambrois takes the place which was 
oceupied in 1856 by Count Cavour. We can understand the 
reason which might be thought to militate against Count Cavour. 
It is the possession of opinions which he is known to have ex- 
pressed on the subject of Italy, her ripeness for independence, 
and her claims. But since the very purpose of the Congress is 
to learn all that can be ascertained respecting the political con- 
dition of the peninsula, and since the ultimate report or advice 
of the assembly will not be dictated by individual members, it 
does seem an unfortunate circumstance that the best spokesman 
for Italy should not be admitted within its doors. 
hand, one consideration may fairly have reconciled the Sardinian 
Government to the absence of Count Cavour from Paris: it is the 
advantage to be derived from his presence in Turin; and there 
is in the present instance a special reason why that advantage 
will be valued. 

For some weeks past there has been an anticipation that the 
chief representative of the English Government would be the 
diplomatist who was its second representative in 1856—Lord 
Cowley. More recently the Times made itself the medium for 
expressing a strong desire which existed,—and not only on this 
side of the British Channel,—not only in London,—that Lord 
Palmerston should himself accept the post of chief Plenipoten- 
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| tiary, On this side, however, it has been explained, in an 
| authoritative manner, that Lord Palmerston cannot be spared 
from his Administrative and Parliamentary duties; and this is 
| very intelligible. But there is another substantial cause why 
the presence of Lord Palmerston in Paris, like that of Count 
Cavour, is less necessary than it might have been in previous 
Congresses, In our paper upon “ The Congress Summoned” 
| last week, we said that “ the Congress will be less of a conflict 
of Plenipotentiaries than a genuine conference of the established 
| Governments of Europe.” It is very generally anticipated that 
| the Plenipotentiaries, this time more than any other, will act 
most implicitly under direct and carefully-considered instructions 


1 | from their Governments; and in such a case it is evident that 


the clearest minds and the strongest advice will be most valuable 
| at the seat of Government of each of the parties to the Congress, 
rather than in the meeting-place of the agents. 

The business to be transacted before the Congress appears to 
be more doubtful than ever. Unquestionably the Governments 
which have taken the initiative in summoning it will be glad 
enough to restrict its commission, and to confine the debates to 
the Italian ground. But Italian questions themselves, as we 
have already remarked, are deeply connected with other ques- 
tions. There are, for instance, Austrian questions; and hence 
Italian considerations branch off even into Hungary. As Russia 
appears in the Congress, she may have occasion to discover that 
all the business arrangements contemplated in the diplomatic 
meetings of 1856 have not yet been completed ; and perhaps, as 
indeed a St. Petersburg journal already intimates, Russia may 
desire to invoke the influence of the new Congress towards pro- 
curing a settlement of those deferred matters, if not a reconsidera- 
tion of Turkey, her obligations under the treaties of 1856, and 
her capacity to fulfil those obligations. 


A certain strain is put upon international relations in many 
parts of the world, after a fashion which, if we were sanguine, 
we might expect to stimulate a decisive improvement in inter- 
national jurisdiction. Spain continues her war upon Morocco, 
but not by any means in a triumphant style. No doubt severe 
losses have been inflicted upon the Moors,—but sustained also by 
the Spaniards ; and -although the Europeans seem likely to be 
victors in the contest, ‘f they have perseverance enough,—and 
the national feeling at present promises no small amount of per- 
tinacity,—yet the state of Morocco,—its extensive territory, the 
autocratic form of Government, the ardent fanaticism of its 
tribes, the adventurous character of the people,—are all circum- 
stances of a character to render actual conquest difficult, and 
complete victory without conquest nearly impossible. It is said 
that the Spaniards have been compelled to retreat within their 
own lines; General O’Donnell is also expected to return to 
Spain ; and active operations, it is supposed, will be given up 
‘for the winter.” Not a very happy method of meeting the 
impatience in the Spanish market for a speedy importation of 
victorious intelligence ! 

Meanwhile some agent of Spain in Brussels has been putting 
forward a report that the British Government had been pressing 
the Spanish for payment of an old standing claim on account of 
military stores furnished during the war of independence, The 
claim, indeed, had been revived; but it was by Lord Malmes- 
bury in the late Government, and before the Spaniards had com- 
mitted themselves to war with Morocco. Spain, it seems, is 
half inclined to treat the national creditor and the infidel ag- 
gressor as being equally inimical and deserving of denunciation. 

In another quarter of Europe unsettlement appears to increase : 
the reports from Hungary announce no pacification. On the 
contrary, probably exceeding their instructions, but acting in the 
spirit of the recent Ultramontane policy at Vienna, the Roman 
Catholic authorities have seized a Lutheran Bishop, and he has 
disappeared. It is an incident which, coupled with the general 
commotion amongst the people which we described last week, is 
calculated to place the Hungarians in direct antagonism to their 
imperial Government. But while the circumstance must tend to 
create annoyance, if not alarm in Vienna,—and while, should 
affairs turn out badly at Paris, it certainly contributes to the 
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materials for a general conflagration in Europe,-—it is amongst the 
incidents of the day which lend a sort of moral pressure to make 
good use of the Paris Congress, 

Again, in a totally opposite quarter, the diplomatic difficulty 
almost inevitably must lead to a firmer basis for the future settle- 
ment of similar questions. The report from the United States, 
that General Harney had retired from San Juan in disgust at the 
appearance of General Scott, has been qualified by another state- 
ment on behalf of our own Government,—that it has been agreed 


upon with the Government of the United States to hold the dis- | 


puted territory absolutely neutral, without any formal occupa- 
tion on either side, until the title of ownership shall be defini- 
tively settled. 


The Reformers who follow the lead of Mr. Bright have made 
their demonstration, and a very quiet and business-like affair it 
was. Mr. Bright in the provinces is quite different from Mr. 
Bright in the House of Commons or the Guildhall Coffee-house. 
He keeps his stinging and exaggerated rhetoric for the country 
folks, and brings his business talent to bear when he meets legis- 
lators or business men. Therefore, we are not surprised that 
Mr. Bright should propose, and that the meeting should consent, 
to give Ministers a fair trial, and not prejudge their reform mea- 
sure. The Bright party still adheres to the ‘‘ comprehensive” 
scheme which the leader has in his pocket, but the temper and 
moderation of that leader’s speech, and the speeches of others, 
show that they are willing to take an instalment providing it be 
honestly offered, on the basis laid down by Lord John Russell. 
Even if the ballot be not a part of the Government Bill, Mr. 
Bright will not reject it for that reason. This is a very different 
tone from that in the famous letter on taxation. The difficulties 
of the party are not inconsiderable, hardly less than the diffi- 
culties of the Government. They do not stand, with regard to 
the working classes, in a better position than the Government, 
perhaps not so well; for the Government at all events is not 
a purely capitalist Government, whereas} the Conference gentle- 
men are nearly all of the order of employers of labour. Mr. 
Bright’s theory, that strikes occur because the working men have 
not the franchise, will not hold water, while the fact that he 
expounded it on the occasion shows that he is nervous on the 
subject. The only thing to mar the good sense of the meeting 
was the foolish remark about the Volunteer movement by Mr. 
Hargreaves. Up to that moment the movement had not been 
spoken of by any one as a political movement. Mr, Hargeaves, 
however, suspects it because Tories support it. We have 
watched it from the beginning, and are sure that it has no party 
political character whatever, and that only preternatural sus- 
picion could see in it an attempt to throw the people off the right 
scent. 
tions ; as distinct as sound sense is from the remarks made by 
Hargreaves. 

The chief characteristic of the meetings in the rural districts, 





both agricultural and political, is the steady support extended | 


by the speakers to the measures which promise to place the 
country in a state of inherent defence—the strengthening of the 
fleet, and the development of our land forces, regular and ir- 
regular. Of mere political demonstrations, beyond that in Lon- 
don, there are none. 








PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 


Volunteering and reform are essentially distinct ques- | 


—es 
proposal is an improvement on the bill of 1832, from which the working 
classes were deliberately excluded, It will leave out numbers who 
ought to be included, but it will inelude many, 

* That being so, the object of representation would be so far accomplished, 

and it would be neither frank nor honest to say that the Government pro. 

osition—assuming, as he had a right to do, that it would be that which 

ord John Russell indicated many months ago he should be prepared, if he 
were a member of the Cabinet, to introduce—was unworthy of the accep- 
tance of men like himself and others who had been for so many years 
labouring for the advance, if not for the final settlement of this great ques. 
tion of Parliamentary Reform.”’ (Cheers.) Mr. Bright seemed to think that 
if the working classes were enfranchised there would be no strikes. So far 
as he knew there are no strikes in the United States. At present we are 
divided into two nations. The working classes take no interest in politi, 
‘* As an employer of labour he held that every man who had capital 
so invested had the greatest possible, as he believed, the most direct in. 
terest, in extending the elective franchise to the largest possible number 
of those who were employed by him. Let them once fee] that they were 
not supported by those injudicious and unwholesome divisions which the 
| law haa created among them, and he had no doubt that in this strike in 
London, or any strike in Lancashire or elsewhere, the more the men could 
| feel that in the law and the constitution ay | were upon an equality 

with their employers and all other classes, the less would they be dis- 
| posed to combine in narrow sections and trades to wage war, not 
| against their enemies, but against the greatest friends they had in 

the world—the capitalists by whom labour was maintained. When 
| Lord John Russell’s proposition was made last summer there was a 

eneral feeling in the country that it was the sort of offer that would be 

ikely to be received as being a long way from the absurdity of the Reform 
Bill of Lord Derby’s Government, while it also left at a considerable dis- 
tance the advanced scheme which the Reform Association had laid before 
the country. And although many wished that it had gone further yet, 
looking at the result of the late elections and at the discussions which 
taken place in Parliament and out of Parliament, he believed he was justi- 
fied in saying that great numbers of all classes of reformers were willing to 
acquiesce in the fairness of Lord John Russell’s proposed measure. He 
spoke of the fairness of it taken from that noble lord’s point of view, sur- 
rounded by his associations, and knowing the insuperable difficulties by which 
legislation was beset at every step in such a question—knowing the state of the 
public mind—a state not of perfect satisfaction, but yet of what he might 
call toleration or acquiescence, he thought they had a right to urge on the 
Government that there should be no departure in an adverse sense from the 
terms which Lord John Russell offered, upon which the elections took place, 
—_ the faith of which the present Government came into office, and upon 
which alone he thought the Liberal party could be justified in giving to the 
Government all the support in their power in the event of such a measure 
being introduced. At all eventssuch a measure would be an honest one. It 
might not be the best, but so far as the Government were concerned, it would 
be fairly carrying out that which they offered before they were a Govern- 
ment, and would at all events exonerate them from any charge of treachery 
or feebleness. Upon these grounds, therefore, he felt that he and those who 
acted with him would be bound in honour to give to the Government 
all the support in their power in promoting the enactment of such a law. 
If it were a measure introduced in good faith, as in that case it would be, 
he should feel that he was not doing his duty to the hundreds and thou- 
sands who would be included under such a bill, but who were now ex- 
cluded, if he placed himself as a difficulty in the way of the Government in 
their endeavours to pass it. He wished the Government success with all 
his heart, and the great element of their success would be their adherence 
to what they had already offered, and a firm resolve to rely on the good 
sense of the country at large, believing that even those of their countrymen 
who might consider that there were some short-comings in the bill, but 
who being anxious for reform, would be prepared to extend to them a gene- 
rous and a hearty support. But it well be an unhappy thing and fatal to 
the Government if they receded from the 6/. borough franchise.” 

The resolution was carried ; several other persons spoke; and another 

resolution was adopted calling upon the reformers to pronounce promptly 
on the bill of the Government when it appears. 








Tue QveeEn, the Prince Consort, and their children are now at Osborne, 
in the Isle of Wight. They quitted Windsor Castle at half-past eight 
on Tuesday morning, and reached Osborne a little after twelve o'clock. 
Before retiring to the Isle of Wight, the Queen and Prince Consort 
went to Buckingham Palace with the Prince and Princess Frederick 





A Reform Committee, sitting in London, held a conference on Wed- | 


nesday at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Mr. William Hargreaves in the 
chair. Four Members of the House of Commons, Mr. Bright, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Kershaw, Mr. Bristow, were present, and one peer, Lord Teynham. 
The chairman said the action of the conference is more difficult than it 
was last year, for it had to deal with a Whig-Radical-Conservative 
Government, on which it must look with suspicion. The Premier is not 
friendly to reform, and the Old Whigs are lukewarm. Mr. Hargreaves 
seemed to regard the Rifle movement as a false scent, and he looked on 
it with apprehension because—it is strongly supported by the Tories. 
It is to be wa'ched with jealously, lest it 3 used as a pretext for the 
false cry that nobody wants reform ! 

The secretary read a preliminary statement, giving a history of the 
operations of reformers during the past year. Mr. Jansen moved a reso- 
lution of welcome acknowledgment to Mr. Bright, and Mr. Bristow 
seconded it, expressing a hope that the ballot will be made a sine qua 
non. This resolution being carried, Mr. P, A, Taylor moved— 


as a settlement which does not include a large extension of the suffrage both 
in counties and in boroughs; an equitable redistribution of seats in pro- 
— to the population aud property of the constituencies; an assimi- 
ation of electoral laws for England, Scotland, and Ireland; the repeal of 
the Septennial Act; and such protection to the voter, by means of the 

lot, as may arrest that corruption and intimidation which have been so 
fearfully prevalent in the late election, and which threaten to undermine 
the political institutions of the country.” 

Seconded by Lord Teynham, it was spoken to by Serjeant Parry and 
Mr. Clay. Then came Mr. Bright. He thanked the meeting for the 
first resolution, The bill he had prepared at their request last year could 
not be brought in because Parliament was dissolved. Lord John 
Russell had since declared in favour of a 10/7. county and 67. borough 
franchise, and the wiping off of some thirty seats. Lord John Russell’s 


“That, in the judgment of this conference, no measure will be regarded | It has been a very good on 
has be very go e- 


William ; and took leave of them, on their return to the continent. 
The Prince Consort visited the Smithfield Club Cattle Show on 
Monday. 





Che Alrtropolis. 


One of the most prominent and efficient men engaged in forming the 
City Rifle Brigade is Captain Montague Hicks, formerly of the 41st 
Regiment, and now Governor of Whitecross Strect Prison. The Brigade 

sired to have him for their Lieutenant-Colonel, an object of ambition, 
it is supposed, of some Aldermen. On Tuesday a Zeiten of the 
Brigade, in uniform, headed by Mr. Hopkinson, appeared before the 
Court of Aldermen, and put in a prayer that Captain Hicks might be 
their Lieutenant-Colonel. Mr. Hopkinson stated his case with great 
good sense. The Brigade want an efficient military man to command 
them. After a sharp debate with closed doors the Court agreed to permit 
Captain Hicks to accept the appointment, and directed that the Court of 
Lieutenancy should be informed of their resolve. 





The Smithfield Club Show has been held this week in Baker Street. 
‘“‘ Not a plain or coarse beast” was to be 
seen there. There were fewer ‘ butchers’ animals,’’ and more specimens 
from the herds of “ crack local owners’ who have not before ventured 
into Baker Street. Gold medals were awarded to Mr. Shirley for his 
steer, and Lieutenant-Colonel Towneley for his heifer. These are the 


| highest distinctions, and they were won by the same beasts at Birming- 


ham. Mr. Jordan, of Eastburn, Driffield, won the gold medal for the 
best pen of long-woolled, and Mr. Rigden, of Hove, Brighton, for the 
best pen of short-woolled sheep. The Prince Consort carried off the gold 
medal for the best pen of pigs. Mr. Shirley’s steer, and Licutenant-Colonel 
Towneley’s heifer were the king and queen of the show. The Prince 


Consort gallantly strove for many prizes, but he was beaten in Devons 
by Mr. Farquharson, in Herefords by Mr. Heath, in short-horns by 





Colonel Towneley. Mr. Stratton, of course, won a prize for a cow, and 
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Mr. Naylor and Lady Foley did the like. The sheep were very beauti- 
ful, and the pigs were admirable specimens of their kind. 

The implements attract much attention. The inventions for applying 
steam power to agriculture were many. Smith, Halkett, Fowler, 
Woolston, were all represented. The experiments with steam machinery 
have been recorded, and we are warned to look out for a full array of 
facts which will demonstrate the cheapness and efficiency of steam cul- 
tivation. It will enable the farmer to economize his time, grow more 
crops, save in horse labour, and do the work more effectually. There 
was a good display of ploughs, reaping machines, harrows, hay mowers 
and makers, and all the now numerous machines applicable to farm 
labour. It is ——— that 4000 mowing machines were engaged in 
cutting last year’s harvest. There is a great want of space in Baker 
Street, and measures have been taken to secure, at no distant day, more 
ample accommodation. 

It is true that in the way of agricultural implements there is nothing 
particularly new. But the workmanship is very good. Nearly the whole 
of the class distinguished by novel improvements, appears to be devoted 
to chaff-cutting, and the cutting and pulping of roots. Many other parts 
of farming economy in which machinery could be employed are neglected. 
Hancock’s patent pulyerizer plough is the most striking object in the 
way of agricultural implements. This plough performs three operations 
at the same time. There are three shares: the first cuts off the sod; 
the next removes a slice deeper; the last goes deeper still. When the 
whole three shares have gone through the ground, it is completely 

ulyerized, and nearly in a state of tillage without much extra work, 
and without additional cost. 


Another machine of great and marked utility is Moody’s patent straw | 


fabricating machine, which makes the thatch for ricks, tying the straw 
together by means of wire. Having this machine the farmer needs not 
wait until harvest, with a chance of spoiling his corn, but he can get all 
his thatch previously prepared. In the way of reaping siion, 
Barnard’s is to all intents the best. It is manufactured by Burgess and 
Key, and has obtained a prize in every county. With two horses, it 
wil cut from sixteen to eighteen acres of wheat a day,—that is from six 
in the morning to eight in the evening. 

The annual dinner was given on Wednesday, Lord Berners in the 
chair; and the gold medals and prizes were distributed. In the course 
of a speech on the Club, Lord Berners traced it from its origin in 1798 
to its present position, when instead of having to pay for accommodation 
the proprietor of the Baker Street Bazaar pays 700/. a year to the Club. 
Non-members who exhibit pay also; and the invested capital yiclds an 
income. The Club spends about 1000/. a year in medals and prizes. He 
hoped it would continue to advance in prosperity. 

A public meeting, held in St. James’s Hall on Thursday, ratified a 
proposal from Alderman Mechi to found “a college for the reception of 
unfortunate and distressed farmers, their widows and orphans, consider- 
ing that the magnitude and importance of the agricultural interests of 
this country justify and demand the establishment of such an asylum 
for the befriendment of those connected therewith, once in respectable 
and affluent positions, but by misfortune reduced to comparative poverty 
and indigence.” The subscriptions amount to 1800/.; the members at 
present to 500. 


The pupils of Dr. Vaughan, late Master of Harrow School, gave a 
dinner in his honour at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Tuesday. About 
250 gentlemen were present, Mr. Charles Currer in the chair. Mr. 
Currer, one of Dr. Vaughan’s earliest pupils, pronounced an affectionate 
eulogy on his late master, and said that the name of Dr. Vaughan, in 
short, is deeply engraven on the hearts of his grateful pupils, of some 
1800 Englishmen, no small or influential portion of the rising generation, 
who feel that they owe to him the formation of whatever is best and 
worthiest in their characters, of whatever is to give form and colour to 
the whole tenor of their future lives. 


The discussion in the Juridical Society on the law of blasphemous libel 
has been continued. In the course of it Mr. Phinn spoke of Mr. G. J- 
Holyoake as one who had been tried for “ contempt and continual re- 
vilement of Christianity.” Mr. Holyoake has corrected this statement 
in a letter to the Daily News. He says— 

“* 1 was prosecuted for the single use of a single phrase, and that not pre- 
meditated or deliberate, but occurring in public discussion, after a lecture 
by me on Home Colonies, and in reply to an opponent, a ‘ local preacher,’ 
on whose behalf the law was invoked, to supply his defect in argument. On 
my cross-examining him at the trial, he admitted that ‘ as an honest man I 
could give him no other answer’—and for this reply, which I must have 
lied to avoid, Mr. Justice Erskine sentenced me to six months’ imprison- 
ment. Mr. Phinn may learn the facts of the case from Mr. Roebuck, M.P., 
to whose generous interference, when he was Member for Bath, and to the 
consideration of Sir James Graham, then Home Secretary (whose kindness 
in this matter, in spite of wide political dissentienee, I remember with gra- 
titude), I owed such amelioration of prison rigour as the toleration of 1842 
permitted. Mr. Phinn evidently does not distinguish that to reject is not 
to revile Christianity ; and he ought to know that he might accuse any one 
of petty larceny with less social detriment than to apply to him the terms 
he connects with my name.” 

Ata meeting of the Vestry of the parish of St. George’s-in-the-East on 
Thursday petitions to both Houses of Parliament were adopted, setting 
forth the complaints of the parishioners against the Reverend Bryan 
King, their rector, and praying for relief by the enactment of some cheap 
andsummary process, whereby the laity may remove an erring or wrong- 
headed incumbent. 


A meeting was held in Chelsea on Tuesday, Mr. Torrens M’Cullagh in 
the chair, to support “the vestry in their opposition to the excessive ex- 
actions and unrestrained monopoly of the amalgamated gas companies, 
and to adopt a petition in support of the bill about to be presented to 
— on the subject.” The meeting cordially agreed with its pro- 
mo 








Captain Snow, an arctic navigator, and devoted missionary, brought an 
action in the Court of Queen’s Bench for wrongful dismissal. The de- 
fendants were the Reverend G. Despard and other members of the 
Patagonian Missionary Society. Snow was engaged to command the “ Allen 
Gardiner,” a yacht in an expedition to Tierra del Fuego. Snow went out, 
and made the Falkland Islands his head-quarters. He found, however, 
that he could not remove native converts from the main to the islands, or 








from one island to another, because it was against the colonial law, and 
that if any convert died, he would be liable to a charge of manslaughter. 
Snow wanted to be at the head of the mission ; but the Society sent out 
Mr. Despard. Quarrels arose between them. Snow refused to recognize 
the authority of Despard, and Despard required him to run counter to the 
colonial law, Then the time of the crew expired, and Snow alleged this 
also asa reason for non-compliance. Snow managed to engage another 
crew, but was still disobedient. He said, and with some truth it would 
appear, that the ‘ Allen Gardiner ”’ was not large enough to carry nineteen 
extra persons and twenty head of wild cattle from one island to another. 
The ordinances, however, said to prohibit the removal of persons from one 
island to another are, it seems, not in existence, Despard, finding himself 
thwarted, dismissed Snow, The Jury found for the defendants on the 
ground that Despard had full authority over Snow, and that Snow refused 
to obey him. 

The trial had some amusing points. Snow, in his examination, says it 
was part of the office of the Captain of the Missionary yacht to ‘ write 
letters’ home. ‘* Ladies liked letters.” A scene with * Troublesome 
Jemmy or Cassimoora”’ would be invaluable as an instrument of appeal to 
the gencrous sympathies of home circles. 

A Miss Crisp has obtained a verdict in the Court of Common Pleas, and 
50/. damages against a Mr. Smoothey. The lady is the daughter of a 
farmer. Smoothey, a farmer himself, courted her, promised marriage, and 
broke his promise. He was unwilling to convert Crisp into Smoothey. The 
girl and her parents earned the commendation of the court and even of the 
opposing counsel for their admirable behaviour under the circumstances. 

The Court of Divorce has awarded 10,000/. damages against the Marquis 
of Anglesey. The case came on in the usual way. A Mr. Bell prayed for a 
dissolution of marriage with his wife, alleging adultery on her part with 
the Marquis. It seems that the Bells, well-to-do persons, and on visiting 
relations with the Marquis, were unhappy in their matrimonial relations, 
and that Mrs. Bell quitted her father’s house during the absence of her 
husband, and lived with Lord Anglesey, who is a widower. There was no 
defence. 

The Court has dismissed a petition from a husband for a dissolution of 
marriage, on the ground that he connived at the adultery. It was on the 
whole a most painful case, showing great depravity on both sides. 

The Consistory Court has granted an application made on behalf of the 
Reverend Bryan King, calling up Mr. Rosier to answer an accusation of 
brawling in the church of St, Goorge’s-in-the-East. Dr. Phillimore ap- 
peared for Mr. King, and supported his application both by citations from 
the statute and commonlaw. Dr, Twiss thought that a primé facie case had 
been made out against Rosier. 

A similar application was made involving a Mr. Barnard, but failed be- 
cause his conduct in the opinion of Dr, Twiss did not amount to brawling. 


James Hodgson, a commercial traveller, eloped with a Mrs, Bell. The 
woman took with her some property—articles worth 100/, and 45/. in gold 
and notes. So runs the husband’s allegation. Hodgson was arrested and 
tried at the Middlesex Sessions on the charge of larceny. It was not 
shown, however, that he carried off the property, and the notes were not 
traced. The Assistant-Judge laid it down that an adulterer could not be 
guilty of larceny in going away with an adultress who was only in pos- 
session of things requisite for personal use, and that the rule of law applied 
to cases where the adulterer assisted in carrying off valuable property. The 
Jury acquitted the prisoner, 

The Reverend C. F. Lowder, who has been officiating for the Reverend 
Bryan King at the church of St. George’s-in-the-East during his illness, 
attended on Thursday before Mr. Yardley, on a summons charging him with 
assaulting a parishioner named Soames. It appears that on the morning of 
Sunday last there was a wedding at St. George’s Church, the persons in- 
terested in which were admitted into the church at a quarter past ten 
o'clock by a side door. Mr. Soames, knowing that the choristers and others 
had gone in, determined upon following them, when Mr. Lowder, who had 

ossession of the door, refused him admission, raised his arm, and struck 
him on the shoulder, and then, banging to the door, made Mr. Soames a 
prisoner by the skirt of his coat, which was caught by the doors, Mr. 
— according to his statement at the police court, was obliged to ham- 
mer away until he could obtain his release. Four parishioners were called 
in support of the charge, and Mr. Digby Seymour, M.P., who attended for 
Mr. Lowder, argued in defence that the door was the private entrance of the 
rector, and Mr. Soames had no business there. Mr, Churchwarden Thomp- 
son was also called, and proved that this was not a door for the rector, but 
for the public; upon which the Magistrate decided that the assault had 
been fully proved, and expressed his opinion that Mr, Lowder had acted 
very injudiciously, as a minister of peace, in acting as a policeman or door- 
keeper. He added that he did not believe a religious principle actuated 
any of the parties. As the complainant had paid 2s. for the summons, he 
should fine Mr. Lowder 2s. for the assault, so that one party might not exult 
over the other. 

Two women were accused at Guildhall of robbing a clergyman in the 


streets. The clergyman was the Reverend Edward Williams of Little 
Stanmore. He admitted that he had been “dining out,” and a constable 


said he was the ‘* worse for liquor.”” The women hustled him, and he lost 
his purse. He pursued and the women were captured. One, an old offender, 
was sent to prison, the other discharged. 

Jane Tyrwhitt, a married woman, has been committed for trial ona charge of 
obtaining goods on false pretences. She ordered bonnets and other articles in 
Regent Street shops, and directed them to be forwarded tothe Honourable Mrs. 
Stuart, at the Star and Garter, Richmond. Some tradesmen were taken in 
by the high-sounding title, but one was too shrewd, and sent a shopman to 
make inquiries. ‘This exposed the trick. 

Sufficient evidence has been adduced before the Coroner to lead to the 
committal, on the Coroner’s warrant, of James Moore for the wilful murder 
of his wife. Our readers may remember the case, so ghastly in all its par- 
ticulars. Further search in the room where the headless trunk was dis- 
covered has disclosed various fresh evidences against Moore ; his weapon, 
arazor, being one. It has been conclusively proved also that he did not 
leave the house until after nine in the morning, showing the falsehood of 
his statement that he left at half-past seven. 

Moore has also been committed by the Worship Street Magistrate, He 
asked to be admitted to bail! 

A verdict of ** Wilfal murder” has been returned by a Coroner's Jury 
against John Connell, a private in the Artillery. Connell quarrelled with 
Michael O’Brien, acomrade. Both are said to have been drunk. They 
went out to fight, and Connell used a poker which he took with him on the 
oceasion, Counell, however, was acquitted on his trial. 

A young man and young woman, Edmund Shirley and Rosetta Gre en- 
wood, unhappy lovers, have committed suicide oy taking poison. They 
were found lying peacefully in bed, apparently sleeping in each other's 
arms. In the room was a letter from Shirley to his father, in which he 
complains of the unkindness of a step-mother, ‘If I had not made up my 
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mind to destroy myself I should have shot Sarah out of revenge for my 
sister’s death, which she was the cause of.” He darkly alludes to other 
tragical occurrences, and styles himself ‘‘ your disobedient son.’’ There 
was also a letter from the girl—a simple farewell to her aunt. From the 
evidence tendered at a Coroner’s inquest we obtain no insight into the 
moving causes of this tragedy, but we see that the two young creatures 
were most devotedly attached to each other, and thatas they could 
not live they determined to die together. They drank prussic acid and slept 
for ever. The Coroner’s Jury found that they were of unsound mind when 
they took the poison. 





Provinrial. 

The Liberal Members for Bridgwater, Colonel Tynte and Mr. A. King- 
lake, met their constituents on Monday and made speeches to them on 
home and foreign affairs. The remarks cn the former subject were 
mainly retrospective, of the kind usually made in giving an account of 
the doings of Members in Parliament. Mr. Kinglake, however, stepped 
beyond this arena, and delivered a remarkable speech on our relations 
with France. He wished to know why we are arming in a period of 
peace; and he said distinctly we are arming on account of the state of 
government in France and its policy. 

‘«Tt has happened to me, I think I may say, to know something of the 
people of France ; to know something of the army of France ; and to know 
a little, mostly, of course, by reading, and partly by a little personal acquaint- 
ance, in old times, of the Emperor of the French. Now, gentlemen, the people 
of France, we all know, are a proud and brave people, who would rise like 
one man to avenge anything like an injury or insult to that great country. 
On the other hand, there are a great many people in France who would take 
a good deal of pleasure in hearing of the successes of a short and triumphant 
war. That is the case in most countries. But upon the whole I believe 
the mass of the population of France are an industrious and peaceful people. 
You may have seen the other day a curious anecdote in the newspapers, 
which Ido not advert to merely because it is an anecdote, but because I 
really and truly think that it was a good illustration of the character of the 
French people. It was said that a peasant presented to the Emperor a 
large tureen of—what do you think ?—of turnip soup; and he presented 
this turnip soup with a request that his son might be Pet off serving in the 
army. Now, Ido not think the turnip soup would be very good stuff to 
live upon, and still less to fight upon ; But still I think that humble gift of 





the French peasant and that simple request which he made to the Em- , 


eror of the French were a true illustration of the great majority of the 
‘rench people. They want to live in peace and enjoy the humble 
food to which they are accustomed, and not to be called upon to serve in 
foreign wars. That, I believe, to be the feelings of the French people. 
Then, if we go to the army, no doubt there are several corps of men of 
very brave and enterprising character—we speak of them mostly as the 
Zouaves—men who enter the service as volunteers, who are as brave as 
tigers; uo doubt they are ambitious people, and would be disposed, as 
many good troops are, to go to war if ever an opportunity offered. But 
when you come to look at the great bulk of the French army—when you 
come to look at the troops of the line, you find there exactly the peasant 
class of whom I have been speaking. You go back to the poor humble pea- 
sant of the turnip soup, and they are men, as far as I am able to judge, as 
harmless and inoffensive, if only let alone, as are to be found in Europe. I 
have passed a good deal of time with the French army. I have been with 
them in the bivouac, I have been with them on the march, I have been with 
them on board ship. I have seen them in almost all situations you can see 
troops, and I think I can undertake to say, whatever the Zouaves and crack 
regiments may be, that a more harmless and inoffensive body of men than 
the troops of the line is hardly to be found perhaps anywhere in Europe. 
So much for the people and the army. I now come to the French Em- 
a. The French Emperor was a guest in this country; he has a 
riendly feeling towards England; he has always beer a faithful ally 
to this country, and at present he has no quarrel with us. I have come 
to this, that the French people are generally speaking peaceful, that 
the army is not especially warlike, and that the French Emperor is what I 
have just described. Now, why is it, I ask, that we are all in a state of 
anxiety? I proceed to tell you. I tell you that the cause of our anxiety is 
this,—that the Government of France is centred in one man. All the re- 
sources of 37,000,000 of a warlike people are centred not in a Parliament, 
not in a Council of State, not even in that crop of statesmen which we are 
accustomed to call a Ministry, but in one man. That is the circumstance 
which in my mind makes all the difference with regard to the safety of 
France as our neighbour. If the Government of France were vested in a 
Parliament, or in an ordinarily organized Council of State, we should know 
that a body of that kind me be pursuing the interests of France, and that 
unless it should be for the interests of France to go to war with us we might 
safely rely upon it that peace would continue, and, at all events, we should 
be sure that we should have due notice of the change, for it would be im- 
possible that in a day, a week, or a month, an ordinarily organized Council 
of State, such as France possessed before the last Revolution, could suddenly 
pass from a state of perfect amity to a state of hostility with England. But 
in the state of things which actually exists you have the vast army of 
France, the enormous pecuniary resources of France, the navy of France, 
and even the commercial navy of Frence, all placed under the power of one 
human being. The Emperor of the Pensk not only commands all the 
armies of France, not only commands the navy of France, but he has the 
power of marching almost the whole of the commercial navy of France— 
marching them like soldiers, to serve in the military navy of the country ; 
and we all know, also, that he has succeeded in inventing a financial system 
which enables him to borrow the earnings of the country, and to raise al- 
most any amount of money at a very short notice, and without the interven- 
tion of the ordinary capitalists who used to be employed for purposes of that 
sort. It comes to this—that you have sitting, as it were, in his library a 
thoughtful man who is in the habit of keeping his own counsel—a man who 
pores over books relating to battles and wars. I recollect he told me once 
that he was engaged in writing a history of all the battles that had ever been 
fought. There he sits alone in his library, surrounded by books of this de- 
scription, surrounded by plans and designs of all contrivances which human 
ingenuity has invented to destroy human life, and commanding at the same 
time the resources of which I have endeavoured to give you some concep- 
tion. Well, then, it is very evident that this man is a dangerous neighbour. 
. Yhat we must look to is not to the words of the Emperor of the 
French, or of any living prince, but to his acts. The acts of the Emperor of 
the French are of this kind:—He has surrounded himself with so vast an 
army, under the name of a peace establishment, that at a few weeks’ notice 
he can attack, and victoriously attack, one of the greatest military empires 
in the world, That is how he stands in regard to his land force. Well, 
you may say that he assembles this land force for the purpose of attacking 
Austria, Prussia, or some Continental States, or even for the purpose of 
keeping down his own people at home. But against whom is he making his 
great naval preparations? For what purpose is he busily engaged in pre- 





eee. 

paring the coast fortifications of France? Why, all the world knows that 
there is no country against which the naval peeeaes of France can be 
directed except England. I have received intelligence only within a few 
days which shows me that the Emperor has no Minister,—that he does not 
allow Ministers to make a remonstrance to him of the most respectful kind 
Then it comes to this, that you have one man, with the vast resources of 
37,000,000 of people, without any Minister, governing alone, with this enor. 
mous power,—not quarrelling with you, he is much wiser than that; but 

reparing for the eventuality of war. I say that if we were to remain per. 
fectly ive in this state of things we should be madmen or idiots, Yoy 
will ask me, how long is this state of things to last? When is there to be 
an end of all this? When is there to be a termination of this miserabje 
state of things, which brings two European countries into the wretched con. 
dition of perpetually arming against each other? I can only answer that, 
in my own opinion, the end of it will be in the day when it shall please 
France to return to Parliamentary Government.” (Cheer's.) 

Mr. Kinglake showed that as a fatal blow might be struck at us by 
depriving us of the supremacy of the seas, it is necessary to have g 
strong navy; and as invasion may occur although we are supreme at 
we must have a strong force on land. Thence he turned to the volun- 
teer movement, and gave it most hearty support. He was frequently 
and enthusiastically cheered. 

Mr. Mills and Lord Gifford addressed their constituents at Totnes op 
Tuesday. They also dealt with the incidents and facts of the current 
year’s history. Lord Gifford, however, took a wider latitude than Mr, 
Mills, and treated in a broad manner of Harney’s invasion of San Juan 
and the ownership of that island, and of our relations with France. Op 
the former subject he made these curious statements— 

There happened to be a cluster of islands in the middle of this channel, 
which divided it into three small channels—Haro Channel on the west, a se- 
cond between that and another island, and, thirdly, Rosario Channel, between 
those islands and the Continent. The east channel must be the one indi- 
cated by the words of the treaty, as it was the | one used by sailing 
vessels in 1846, but in case there should be any doubt about this channel, 
the Americans themselves had supplied us with a proof of it. When in 
London, a short time ago, he paid a visit to the Geographical Society, for 
the purpose of seeing the American official map of this part of the coast, and 
he then took the details as follows :—‘* Map of Oregon and Upper California, 
from the surveys of J. C. Frémont, drawn by Charles Reuss, under the 
orders of the Senate of the United State, Washington City, 1848.”"_ In that 
map the boundary line was drawn down the centre of the Rosario Channel, 
Subsequently he was told that the American Government possessed a map 
drawn by our geographer, Mr, Arrowsmith, in which the boundary line was 
so drawn as to give the island to the Americans. He Sy wrote 
to Mr. Arrowsmith, and he replied to him by letter, in which he gavea 
positive denial to any such statement. There were one or two other ways in 
which the question might be treated. It might be said the word ‘‘ channel” 
signified the whole channel between Vancouver's Island and the Con- 
tinent, but he would, for a moment, see how the question stood on that as- 
sumption. The whole distance across is twenty-two miles, and the nearest 
point of San Juan to the American Continent is eleven miles, so, on that as- 
sumption, the whole Island of San Juan was on the English side of the 
boundary. 


Several agricultural meetings have been held recently, at which 
speeches were made by Mr, Ker Seymer, the Duke of Rutland, Sir 
Alexander Hood, and others, strongly advocating ample measures of na- 
tional defence, and warmly supporting the Volunteer movement. Sir 
John Pakington, in a letter to the Secretary of the Worcester Committee 
for establishing a volunteer rifle corps, after expressing his satisfaction 
at seeing rifle a being enrolled so peso, says— 

‘*T am not one of those who regard the invasion of England by a foreign 
Power as a probable occurrence. But I have long been one of those who 
think that England has supinely neglected her national defence, and that 
our best security for continued peace will be to let Europe see that our 
national spirit has not diminished, and that we are determined always to be 
adequately prepared for the possibility of war.” 


A large meeting has been held at Exeter to support church-rates. The 
Rural Dean, Mr. Sandars, presided; Sir John Coloridge, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, and others, wt eminent, took part in the proceedings. 
Sir John Coleridge made an eloquent speech in favour of the maintenance 
of the rate. He asked, is our title bad ? 

‘* Why, gentlemen, there is no landowner—I won’t merely say in the 
deanery ; but there is scarcely a landowner in the kingdom that holds the 
title but is convinced, after many examinations, that he ought not to sur- 
render a title so ancient and so unquestionable as the title of church-rates. 
Before a single landowner, or any of his ancestors, existed upon the land 
which he now holds, the Church had her rights in respect toit. It isa 
remarkable thing, which is perhaps not known to all of you, that the obli- 
gation or the privilege of the parishioners to repair the nave of the church 
stands not upon church law—not on the general canon law of Europe—but 
on the custom and common law of England. It is the same title by which 
the best holding of land can be maintained—only it has the advantage of 
being a great deal older. In Europe and before the time of the Reforma- 
tion (for one is bound to go back to ancient times) the parishioners did not 
repair, and were not bound to repair the nave of churches. It is in Eng- 
land alone, by force of custom and common law, on which we all rely, that 
the custom attaches to parishioners.’”’ Not a single judge has ever other- 
wise decided. Sir John argued that the rate is really paid by the land- 
owners, and that rents would be raised were rates abolished. Take the 
amount of church-rates at 300,000/. ‘‘ Multiply that by thirty years’ pur- 
chase, and you get a sum of 9,000,000/. I do not hesitate to say that it 
would be 9,000,000/. put into the pockets of the owners of land for nothing. 
It would be giving them that which they had not before, if the church- 
rate was abolished. Who then can say it is relieving them from a burden 
when it is giving them what they had not before?”’ He said that many pub- 
lie men had been cenverted to the anti-church-rate party through sheer 
weariness, and he described the motive which actuates his opponents to be a 
desire to pull down the Church of England. 

The meeting adopted a petition to Parliament against the abolition of 
church-rates. 


After an animated and acrimonious debate on Tuesday, the Norwich 
Town Council resolved by 28 to 19 to rescind the order directing the 
prosecution of Collins and Croxford for conspiracy to bribe Mr. Coun- 
cillor Fox. No fresh evidence has been brought forward to show that an 
offence has not been committed. Yet the Council determine to abandon 
the prosecution. This has given great dissatisfaction, and the Liberals, 
it is said, will prosecute the case at their own expense. 

The Norwich Magistrates have decided by 15 to 16 not to commit Mr. 
Collins for trial; but by 12 to 10 they called upon him to put in bail to 
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er any future charge. Mr. Collins, after being formally arrested, 
— il. The farce was then completed by the Tory and Liberal 
ts withdrawing the charges against the Tory and Liberal magnates 

for bribery. ee Beh 
Asociety has recently been formed, under the title of ‘The Miners’ 
Association of Cornwall and Devon.” Its objects are to promote en- 
couragement and advancement of Mining and Mine Engineering—the 
exchange of information and ideas—the record of the results of ex- 
jence and observation—the education of the practical miner in the 
ies of science which bear immediately on mining—local col- 
lections which should illustrate the Geology, Mineralogy, and Physical 
Phenomena of each district, and generally the improvement of the great 


mining interests of Western England. The Association is to consist of 


members, who shall be mine agents, officers of mines, or such persons as 
shall be deemed eligible by a council, who shall pay as a subscription 1/. 
r annum; of graduates, who shall be working miners, and who shall 
pay a subscription of 5s. per annum ; of associates, who shall be the pro- 
ietors of mineral property ; large mine adventurers, and others, who 
shall have given donations to the Association ; and of honorary members, 
who shall be such men of eminence as the council may see fit to elect. 





| fast. Stewart has married a Miss Hope. 


The Dublin Court of Queen’s Bench has been the scene of a breach of 
ee trial, which resulted in a verdict of 500/. damages against a Mr. 
{ugh Stewart, a young gentleman of property, living at Holywood, Bel- 
We have heard that other actions 


| will be brought against him. 


| upon reduced in rank and pay, 


At the Newcastle Assizes, John Watson Moody, an American, second | 


mate of the Mary, has been found guilty of the murder of Daniel Witham, 


aseaman. Moody killed Witham by striking him with steel knuckles and 
a*bolt.” Sentence—penal servitude for life. 


Three soldiers have been sentenced, at the Winchester Assizes, to seven | 


vears’ penal servitude, for wilfully setting fire toa hay-rick. There was 
Yirect evidence against them. 

Two soldiers have been found guilty of arson at the Maidstone Assizes. 
One says he fired a rick in order that he might escape from serving in the 
army. The other says that he did not fire a rick, but falsely confessed he 
did, in order to escape military duty. 

At these assizes Edmund Wardrope, late ‘solicitor of Petersfield, was 
found guilty of forging two promissory notes, and sentenced to ten years’ 
penal servitude. 

At Norwich, Samuel Dickerson, a labourer, addicted to poaching, was 
found guilty of shooting at Buckle, Lord Walsingham’s gamekeeper, with 
intent to do him some grievous bodily harm, and sentenced to eight years’ 

nal servitude. Dickerson was pursued by the keeper, and he fired to 
seep him off. 

The perils of constables are great. Thomas Holloway, a constable, was 
sent to arrest one Rolf, an escaped prisoner. After a hard chase he caught 
him,‘and was proceeding to handcuff him, when one Goodchild came up, and 


seizing the handcuffs used them to beat the constable over the head. Rolf 
fied; Holloway pursued ; there was another struggle, during which Good- 


child interfered ; but Rolf putting his hand in Holloway’s mouth, the latter 
fastened on the thumb. Rolf then drew a knife, and seeing this the ex- 
hausted constable called for quarter. The men beat him again and let him 
go. Rolf and Goodchild, for this offence, have been sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude. 





IRELAND. 

Fourteen Irish Members, U!tramontanists and Derbyitcs, have sigued 
a requisition calling for a public meeting to give an authoritative re- 
sponse to the pastoral directed against the system of National Education. 
The Cork Reporter says that it has required two bishops to bring each 
member to the post, or, deducting Tories and open Ultramontanists, it 
has required four, Where are the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry, 
where the Roman Catholic Judges, and country gentlemen ? 

Lord Castlerosse has written a letter declining to sign a requisition for 
a meeting at Killarney to demonstrate eyo | with the Pope. Lord 
Castlerosse deeply sympathizes with the Pontiff of Rome, and desires to 
see his temporal power preserved, but, he says— 

“T cannot, however, conceal from myself, that the calling together large 
masses of the rural population in country districts, may (without giving 
additional weight to the expression of sympathy with the Holy Father) be 
construed into a menace to the home, — possibly to a foreign Govern- 
ment, and also give rise to alarm and distrust in the minds of our fellow- 
subjects who differ from us in relizious opinions.” 

A monster demonstration at Cork on behalf of the Pope produced 
striking and instructive effects, showing how the Cullen policy works. 
A Roman Catholic prelate presided ; the speakers were Mr. Maguire, Mr. 
Pope Hennessy, and a priest or two and some local notables. The 
temper of the gathering may be learned from these specimens. 

Mr. Maguire—‘‘ Are we to allow the temporal power of the Pope to be 
a from him?” (Loud applause.) 

r. Bernard Sheehan—“* We will fight for him.” 

A Voice in the gallery—‘‘ And we'll tell Palmerston so.” 
cheering.) 

Mr. Maguire—“ Is there any reason why that temporal power, which has 
conferred such inestimable blessings on mankind, should cease? (** Vo, no! 
never.””) Who are its aggressors ? ”’ 

Mr. Sheehan—* Lord John Russell.” (Deep groans and hisses.) 

A Voice—“ Palmerston and his hell crew.”  ( Yelling.) 

Mr. Maguire—* Protestants—(deep groans)—Protestants think the Pa- 
pacy ought to be upset, because if it was upset Protestantism would be uni- 
versal throughout the earth.”” (Loud shouts of ** No, no !’’) 

Dean Murphy—‘ Contrast Leo X., Pauls IV. and V., Pius IV. and V., 
Gregory XVL. with the Monarchs of England—the Henries, the Charleses, 
the Georges—monsters of bigotry, lust, and imbecility, until the list was 
closed by her present gracious Majesty—(groans)—who has commenced a 
new dynasty and has given an example of virtue.” [Here the loud cries of 
“No, no!”? and other expressions of disapproval rendered the speaker in- 
audible except to those in his vicinity.] 

Voice—** She starved two millions of Irish.” 
groans, 

Mr. John Pope Hennessy, M.P.—‘* Who has been the cause of the diffi- 


(Loud « heers.) 





(“* Hear, hear !"’ and 


culty and distress with which the Pope is at present surrounded? I will | 


tell you in one word—England.” (Loud and prolonged groans.) 
A Voice—“ Carlisle and his party.” (Groans.) 
Another Voice— The English Whigs.” (Deep groans.) 
r. Hennessy—‘ The English Government has not acted in the spirit of 
truth and justice. Now, fellow-citizens of Cork—fellow Catholics, we are 
ere to express our sympathy ; but, if necessary, there is something more 
Sympathy to be shown.” (“* Hear, hear !”’ and tremendous checring.) 
A Voice— We'll fight for him.” (Cheers.) 


Another Voice—“ We'll give our bone and sinew.”” (Renewed cheers.) 


(Renewed | 


The murdering season seems to have fairly begun in Ireland. Two more 
murders were reported on Wednesday. On Sunday, Lawrence Kelly, a 
farmer, living near Athlone, was shot dead while eating his dinner, by an 
assassin who fired through the window. In the second case, a constable, 
Holden by name, had privately married, contrary to rule. Inquiries were 
made, and it turned out that he had been married before. He was there- 
| M‘Clelland, a constable, was sent to tell 
him this, whereupon Holden shot him dead. Holden next laid a trap for 
his sub-inspector, assailed him with a dagger and severely wounded him. 
He then mounted the inspector’s horse and fled, He has been arrested at 
Dundalk. 

A cruel scene has been acted in Wicklow. The agent of Lord Fitz- 
william’s estates desired to “square” two farms, and taking from a 
tenant Behan to give to a tenant Boland. For this purpose the agent 
sent men to resume possession of both farms. On Boland’s farm they met 
with no resistance, but had some ado to take formal possession of the ‘other, 
When it was accomplished, Boland, an old man of seventy-five, was 
brought up to take possession of the field. Behan, his wife, and two young 
women resisted, Mrs. Behan handling a pitchfork in a dangerous manner. 
Between the two parties Boland was pulled, pushed, and hauled about 
until he broke a blood-vessel and died. Behan is in custody, charged with 
manslaughter. F 
SCOTLAND. 

It has been stated that the Scotch sequestration question known as the 
Tobermory case is likely to be carried by appeal to the House of Lords, In 
this instance a London barrister had obtained sequestration, and consequent 
release from his creditors, under designation as *‘ of Tobermory, in the Isle 
of Mull,”’ on forty days’ residence in that unfrequented place. On the 
matter being reviewed by the Judges of the second division, only two (Lord 
Justice Clerk and Lord Cowan) affirmed its validity, Lord Benholme dis- 
senting, and Lord Wood being absent. Subsequently Lord Ivory, in rela- 


| tion to an analogous case, has expressed regret that the Tobermory proceed- 





ings were not laid before the whole Court. 


Foreign and Calouial. 


#raur’.—The Emperor and Empress returned to Paris from Com- 
piégne on Sunday afternoon. Before they left their country retreat the 
Marquis Antonini, the Neapolitan Minister, breakfasted with the Em- 
peror ; and on quitting Compiégnue sct out express for Naples. 

All the great Powers have now accepted the invitation to meet in Con- 
gress, and it is supposed it will be opened at Paris on the 5th of January, 
1860. 

The trial concerning the publication in the mi de la of a 
letter ascribed to the King of Sardinia has ended. Its responsible editor, 
the Abbé Sisson, has been sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 1000 franes, and the printer to one month's imprisonment and 
a fine of 500 franes. 

The Juge d’ Instruction has decided that there is no ground for further 
proceedings in the affair of M. Girardin’s pamphlet entitled Napoleon et 
’ Europe. The copies seized by the police have been returned. 

The Moniteur of Thursday contained the following list of nomina- 
tions of Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary of France 
to Foreign Courts— 

“* The Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne, to Berlin. M. de Talleyrand, to 
Turin. M. de Sartiges, to Holland. Count Mercier, to the United States 
of America. M. de Damremont, to Sweden. M. Baudin, to Denmark. 
Count Réné de Comminges Guitau, to Portugal. Count Reiset, to Hesse 
Darmstadt and Nassau. M. de Bourée, to Greece. The Marquis de Banne- 
ville, to Bavaria. Baron de Malaret, to Hanover. M. Sampayo, to Hesse 
Electoral.” 

Staly-—Central Italy has been newly constituted under the rule of 
** Governor-General ” Buoncompagni. ‘The result of the Tuscan oppo- 


Religion 


sition has been a reconsideration of the question, Salvagnoli and 
Buoncompagni have met at Modena, and agreed upon the following 
points. 


assume the title and 


‘*], That Commendatore Buoneompagni shall 
the above-mentioned 


exercise the high oflice of Governor-General of 
proving cs. 

‘2. The Governors of Tuscany andfof the Romagna and the Duchies re- 
tain their respective offices, with all the powers which were given them by 
the assemblies, with the following modifications. 

** 3. The Governor-General is the only authority which unites the two 
Governments with each other and with that of Sardinia. 

‘4. The supreme direction of the army of the League belongs to him 
the orders to the Commander-in- Chief are given by him. 

**5, To the Governor-General belongs the supreme direction of foreign 
affairs, as well as of the diplomatic relations which the two united Govern- 
ments may establish with the Powers of Europe, in order to carry out the 
union with Piedmont.” 

Farini has boldly annexed the Romagna and the Duchies of Modena 
and Parma, organized a single government for the whole, and accepted 
the post of governor. It has made a great impression in Italy. Farini 
regards them as pertaining to the House of Sayoy, “ to which they 


| belong by virtue of the national will.” 





The Unione of Turin of the 30th of November was seized on account 
of a letter from Paris, in which the subject of universal suffrage was 
discussed in a manner held to be offensive to the Emperor of the French. 

Information from Venetia, purporting to be “authentic,” states that 
the hostility of the inhabitants of the province to the Austrians is greater 
than ever, and the poverty of the lower classes is such that the country 
has become extremely unsafe. ‘ Night after night, and day after day, 
burglaries are committed in Venice. In fact, the national character has 
undergone a complete change.” ‘The great distress of the inhabitants of 
Venetia is attributed to the excessive taxation. 

The Session of the Council of State at Rome has been opened. The 
Concordat with Baden has been published, and is similar to that con- 
cluded with Austria and Wurtemberg. 

A telegram from Naples gives news from Palermo to the 27th of No- 
vember. The Commander Maniscalco, Director-General of the Sicilian 
yolice, had been stabbed while walking with his wife and children in the 
Place of the Cathedral. The wound inflicted was very severe, but 
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robably not mortal. The assassin, who was well dressed, escaped. | 
Sion were entertained that the attempted assassination would be fol- 
lowed by an insurrection, but tranquillity prevailed. 

Grrmany.—The Austrian Government is represented as deliberating | 
on the question—shall the state of siege be proclaimed in Hungary ? 
Large bodies of troops have been quietly moved in that direction, but not 
so quietly as to escape observation. And well may Austria feel alarmed. 
Hungary is alive with political excitement. There was a great festival at 
Klausenburg on the 23d of November, on which day the ‘ Transylvanian 
Museum Association’’ was constituted. The Hungarian Academy sent a 
deputation to Klausenburg on the occasion, and Baron Eiitvis, its President, 
made a patriotic and brilliant speech, which was received with loud cries 
of “Eljen!” Several men bearing names well known in history were 
present, and among others the Counts Bethlen, Teleky, Gyarfas, and Pal. 
In the statutes of the Association it was said that the members must de- 
cide by ballot whether the German or Hungarian language should be 
used, and when the urns were examined it was found that all the mem- 
bers—there were 883—wished to employ the Ilungarian tongue. The 
Hungarians are resuming their national costumes, a fact of much signi- 
ficance. Nor are the acts of Austria calculated to allay the excitement. 
The aged and venerable Papovics, Greek Bishop of Munckacs, has been | 


kidnapped 7 a Roman Catholic Bishop,—“ the only Hungarian prelate 
who is pro-Austrian,”"—and has been carricd off no one knows where. 


His family, his friends, his flock have made the most anxious inquiries 
after him, but in vain. The authorities will not say in what prison or | 
fortress he is cooped up. A domiciliary visit has been made at Mr. E, 
Zsedényi’s, who was the first to raise his voice on behalf of the Protes- 
tants at the meeting at Kaesmark, and to protest against Count Thun’s 
famous decree for the organization of the Protestant Church. M. 
Zsedényi is a wealthy man, always remarkable for his conservatism ; 
before 1848 one of the ablest advocates of the Government measures at 
the Dict, and one of the best high officials of the Government. The 
burgesses of the mining town of Oravieza, in the Banat, found that it 
would be rather convenient for them to have thcir streets lit. 
they had the necessary funds at hand, they at once entered into an 
agreement about lighting the town. 
been placed and lit up, when the Government official stopped the light- 
ing, because the town of Oravicza had not previously requested and got 
the permission from Vienna for lighting the streets. Such is the patri- 
archal Government of Austria, 

The Austrian Government has issued a supplementary Press Law 
which has filled the Viennese editors with great apprehension. The 
system of warnings is adopted, and penalties imposed on the circulation 
of rumours or false news, or official intelligence. ‘The 4th Article says— 

** The same penalties will be applied to these persons, when false news or 
false documents assigned to any definite authority or individual shall have 
been published as mere rumours, even should they not come within the 
range of the penal code, whenever they appear of a nature to wound or ridi- 
cule any one in his social or official position, or to injure the Government 
or any public authority, or the official respect due to any special organ of 
the Government, or to provoke any excitement dangerous to order and tran- 
quillity, or to weaken confidence in Government.” 

The editors desire to know how, under this law, they are to publish 
anything. The Vienna correspondent of the Times says— 

** The fourth paragraph of the supplementary regulations to the Press 
Laws is to the Austrian Government what a bowstring is to an Oriental 
despot. If either of the Ministers has a pique against an Austrian paper, 
he has but to tighten the cord which has been placed round the neck of the 


Since | 


Scareely, however, had the lamps | 


Sn0ia.—Two incidents are recorded in the advices of the Bombay 
mail of the 11th of November and the Calcutta mail of the 2d: the entry 


of Lord Canning into Lucknow and the captare of Dwarka. 

Lord Canning entered Lucknow on the 22d of October, and received 
and decorated the great men of Oude. On the 24th he held a Durbar 
attended by the Talookdars, and to them he made this speech. ; 

**Talookdars of Oude—I am glad to find myself in your country and 
among you, and to have this opportunity of speaking to you in the name of 
the Queen your Sovereign. 

** A year has not passed away since this ~ 
and war. The conduct of its people had been such that the Government 
was compelled to lay a heavy hand upon it. But peace and order are now 
restored to every corner of Oude, and I am come to speak to you not of the 
past, but of the future. 

** You have all of you who are here present received yesterday the grants 
of these estates which the Government has restored to you. 

‘* You will have seen by the terms of those grants that the ancient Ta. 
lookdaree system of Oude is revived and a 

** Be assured that so long as each one of you is aloyal and faithful subject, 
anda just master, his rights and dignity as a Talookdar will be upheld by me 
and by every representative of your Queen, and that no man shall disturb 
them. 

‘© You will also have seen by those grants that the same rights are secured 
on the same conditions to your heirs for ever. 

‘* Let this security be an encouragement to you to spend your care, and 
time, and money upon the improvement of your possessions. 

‘* As the Government has been generous to you, so do you be generous to 
those who hold under you down to the humblest tiller of the soil. Aid 
them by advances of money and other indulgences to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the land, and set them an example of order and obedience to 
your rulers. 

‘* Let the same security in your possessions encourage you to bring up 
your sons in a manner befitting the position which they will hereafter occu; y 
as the Chiefs of Oude. Learn yourselves, and teach them to look to 
Government as a father. 

‘* Talookdars, I trust that there are none among you who are so infatu- 
ated as to believe that the Government has had designs against your religion, 
Even if there be any such, I will not condescend to repeat the assurances 
which they have already received on this head. I leave it to time, and ex- 
perience, and their own senses to dispel their perverse suspicions. But 
for their own sakes I warn them not to be led into acts of opposition 
or distrust towards the Government by the false tales of designing men. 

‘* Lastly, Talookdars, whenever in any matter you have doubts to be re- 
solved or wishes to make known, address yourselves to the Chief Commis- 
sioner. He will tell you the truth in all things. He is the high and 
trusted representative of the Government in Oude, and, depend upon it, he 
will be your best adviser and your truest friend. I wish that I could speak 
to you in your own language. That which I have said will now be interpreted 
to yous and I enjoin you to bear it in your memories.” 

t is said that the Talookdars looked well satisfied. 

Dwarka was captured on the 30th of October. By the fire of our 
ships and the daring of our blue jackets the outworks were carried, and 
the Waghers cooped up. But on the night of the 30th they broke 
through a weak place in the inyesting force, killing some of the 28th 
Foot, and so got away. 

There are to be several small campaigns in Rajpootana and Bundel- 
cund, to disperse the remnants of the rebels. 

The Chief Justice of Ceylon is dead. 


Wnited States.—Advices have been received from Portland to the 


vince was the seat of anarchy 


| 26th of November. 


whole press, and the special object of his dislike will fall helpless at his feet. | 


A distinguished barrister yesterday told me that the law was remarkable for 
its elasticity. ‘1t can,’ said he, ‘ be turned, twisted, and stretched into any 
shape and form, so that the editors of the papers are entirely at the mercy of 


the Minister of the Police.’ An Austrian of high rank and standing declares | 


the work of Count Rechberg and Baron Thierry to be an ‘atrocity ;’ and 
other men of influence in the Empire speak in a way which is anything 
but flattering to the gentlemen in question.” 

The Prussian Moniteur of the 5th of December contains the appoint- 
ment of Lieutenant-General Von Roon as Minister of War. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle, the historian, has received the Commander's 
Cross of the Falcon Order from the Grand Duke of Weimar. 

At a meeting held in Bremen on the 2d of December, it was resolved 
that “the inviolability of person and property in time of war on the high 
seas, extended also to the subjects and citizens of belligerent States, ex- 
cept as far as the operations of war necessarily restrict the same, is im- 
peratively demanded by the sentiments of justice universally entertained 
at the present day.” The High Senate of the Hanse Towns are re- 
quested to give a strenuous support to this proposition. 


Hrnmark.—The Ministerial crisis in Denmark is over for the pre- 
sent. The new Ministry has been provisionally formed as follows— 

Councillor Rottwitt, President of the Council and Minister of Justice, 
and also ad interim for Holstein and Lauenburg. Baron Blixen Fineck, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and also ad interim for Schleswig. Major- 
General Thestrup, Minister of War and Marine. The Councillor of State, 
M. Westenholz, Minister of Finance. The Chamberlain, M. Jessen, Minis- 
ter of the Interior.”’ 

Spait.—The war in Africa does not go on very brilliantly. The 
Spaniards at Ceuta have had enough to do to maintain their position on 
the heights in front of the place. The Spaniards, as well as the Moors, 
have suffered very severe losses in their actions with the enemy. It is 
said that O'Donnell will return to Madrid. The Spanish army is about 
to attack Tetuan. It is remarkable that the “ accident’? which led the 
French Admiral to fice on the forts there, has been the means of sparing 
the Spaniards much labour. 


Curkey.— par of a Ministerial crisis come from Constantinople— 

‘* A Ministerial crisis had been brought about by the dissensions between 
Fuad Pasha and Riza Pasha. Fuad had tendered his resignation, which 
was refused by the Sultan, but a permanent agreement between the two 
Ministers app 1 impossible. Fuad Pasha was the only Minister who con- 
tinued to oppose the Suez Canal. M. de Thouvenel and Baron Prokesch, the 
Ambassadors of France and Austria, had made joint representations in 
favour of M. de Lesseps, and the adhesion of the other Continental Powers 
to his scheme was expected, as the language of their Ambassadors was ex- 
tremely favourable. The Grand Vizier was endeavouring to work out re- 
forms, but the combination to reduce the paper currency was prevented by 
the insufficiency of the means at the disposal of the Treasury. The retention 





of from twenty to thirty per cent of the salaries of the employés in the su- 
perior public establishments and the taxation of licences had been ordered.” 


The Secretary of War had received on the 25th a despatch from Lieu- 
tenant-General Scott, dated Straits of Fuca, and sent by way of Leayen- 
worth— 

‘*Two days ago I despatched from Fort Townsend a communication to 
Governor Douglass, proposing a temporary adjustment of the existing diffi- 
culties on the basis suggested by the President in his suggestions to me, 
There has been no answer yet, but there is no doubt the proposition will be 
accepted. Everything is tranquil in these islands.” 

General Harney had quitted San Juan, burt, it is said, at being 
superseded. 

The excitement at Charleston, Virginia, growing out of rumours of a 
revival of the Harper’s Ferry movement, had subsided, and the troops 
were being sent home. The Court of Appeals had refused to award a 
writ of error in the case of John Brown, being of opinion that the judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court was correct. 

It is believed that Major French, late disbursing agent for the Trea- 
sury extension building, and who was under 10,000 dollars bonds for his 
appearance at the criminal court for the Washington district to answer 

| the charge of defaleation, has absconded to Europe. It is now reported 
the defaleations are very large. 

It is stated at the Post Office department that it has been discovered 
the late Postmaster Westcott, of Philadelphia, is a defaulter to the 
amount of nearly 20,000 dollars. 

** Tattnall’s Noble Answer” is the subject of some downright heartfelt 
lines by Mr. S. G. Bullfinch, an Unitarian minister in the United States, 
which will exemplify the feeling that we know to exist towards this 
country— 

“  « Wear what the gallant Tattnall said 

At the mouth of the Chinese river 

When, through Asian balls and English dead, 
He pressed on to deliver ; 

His starry flag, to each English heart, 
Flashed hope through that darkening slaughter, 

And his words—as he played his manly part— 
Were, ‘ Blood is thicker than water.’ 

Land of our sires, the strife is o’er 
That armed us against each other ; 

We give thee the homage of sons no more, 
But the love of a free-born brother. 

We bid thee hail! as the noblest State 
That bends to a monarch’s orders ; 

Prosperity dwell in thy palace gate 
And peace be within thy borders! 

Hear it, proud realm of the gray old past, 
From our young land of the present ; 

Let the words ring forth like a trumpet blast, 
Our greeting to prince and peasant. 

And if wrathful thoughts again are stirred, 
Ere we rush to fraternal slaughter, 

Let the madness cease at the homely word, 
That ‘ blood is thicker than water.’”’ 
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China —Some items of information come from Hongkong under date 
October 29. “A part of the 68th Regiment has arrived from Calcutta. 
A destructive fire took place here on the 20th. Property to the value 
of 100,000 dollars burnt. The Yates Hartley steamer was lost on the 
rocks eighty miles from this place ; the crew and treasure were saved. 
The ship Inkermann, of London, has also been lost.” The new Anglo- 
Chinese Customs we hear have been “opened” at Canton, and “do 
not work well.” 

Sapau.—a telegram dated Nagasaki, October 21, gives this rare piece 


news— 

3 The Japanese Embassy will leave for Washington by the Powhattan on 
the 22d of February. Trade is progressing.” 

Barurs.—lIntelligence from Sarawak to the 17th of October, states 
‘the Datoo Patingi Gapoor has been seized for plotting with the Dyak 
Chiefs to murder the Europeans. The Datoo is to be banished to Singa- 
pore. Tranquillity is restored.” 

$a0ua.—From Batavia comes the news that “‘great fears are en- 
tertained that the natives of Java will rise. Every European is well 
armed. Much excitement prevails among the natives, owing to their 
being forced on board ship as Coolies, for Boni. A conspiracy to murder 
the European residents has been detected at Danda.” 





Gustralia.—The Assembly of Victoria was opened on the 13th of | 


October, and Mr. Murphy was again chosen speaker. It is hinted that 
he will be knighted. The Assembly met in strength; 23 sat on the 
Ministerial side, and 43 on the Opposition, 12 were absent. 
want of confidence in the Government was to come on immediately, but 
the above array does not indicate how it will turn out, since the Opposi- 
tion is composed of squatters and anti-squatters. The revenues show a 
satisfactory state of the finances—the revenue having increased 360,083/. ; 
but the export and production of gold have fallen off. The imports were 
11,399,6567.; the exports, 10,053,803/. 

The revenue of New South Wales is also in a flourishing state. A re- 
solution against the separation of Moreton Bay has been carried in 
Council. 

Three Englishmen have been shot in New Caledonia, being in arms 
against the Government. These men had settled in the island before the 
French took it; but it seems to be admitted that, through one Padden, 
these men were engaged in intrigues against the French, and that they 
supplied the natives with arms. An insurrection of the latter occurred ; 
the English were taken and shot. 





Pisrellaneons. 


As our readers are awzre, four Liverpool merchants, Messrs. Shaw, 
Mellor, Irving, and Blackwell, wrote to the Emperor Napoleon to in- 
wire whether his intentions to England were honourable. It is said 
they penned the letter in their cups, and were greatly surprised and 
somewhat dismayed to receive the following reply from M. Mocquard, 
the Emperor’s secretary. 

* Palace of the Tuileries, November 30. 
** To Messrs. Shaw, Mellor, Irving, and Blackwell, Merchants, 
at Liverpool. 

“ Gentlemen—You have addressed yourselves direct to the Emperor ‘ to 
know what were his intentions as regards England?’ Great fear or great 
confidence alone can explain this step. 

“ On the one side, you are possessed with the imaginary trouble which 
appears to have seized your country with the rapidity of an epidemic; and, 
on the other, you reckon on the loyalty of him from whom you desire a 
wate It was, however, easy for you yourselves to give it, if you had 

ly examined the true cause of your apprehensions. That cause you 
would have found only in all the rumours created among your fellow coun- 
trymen by the obstinate propagation of the most chimerical of alarms, be- 
cause there has not been up to the present time, under whatever circum- 


stance, a word or an act of the Emperor which could permit a doubt of his | : Surel) 4 e 
| a more comfortable inference, that some hidden source of weakness in the 


sentiments, and consequently of his intentions, towards your country. His 
conduct, invariably the same, has not ceased for one moment to show him as 
a faithful and irreproachable ally. 

“ That which he has been he wishes (I declare it to you in his name) to 
continue to be. Witness again today the approaching community of perils 
to be shared at a far distance by your soldiers and ours. 

“ Thus, henceforth, fully reassured, oppose an error which is too preva- 
lent. Great nations should appreciate, not fear each other. 

“* Receive, gentlemen, the expression of my distinguished sentiments. 

** The Secretary of the Emperor, Chef du Cabinet, 
(Signed) ** Mocauarp,”” 

The Liverpool Law Society, d-propos of the letter of the four mer- 
chants to the French Emperor, have adopted this resolution— 

“That the President be requested to inform her Majesty's Attorney- 
General that in case it be the intention of her Majesty’s Government to take 
any proceedings against the four Liverpool merchants who lately made a 
ecommunicatiou to the Emperor of the French, this committee will be happy 
to render the Attorney-General any assistance in its power.” 


Some appointments to the Order of the Bath have been made by her 


ajesty. Major Harry Burnett Lumsden, of the Bengal Army, lately | eenh tide entirely 


employed on a mission to Candahar, and Major William Henry Rodes 
Green, of the Bombay Army, employed on special duties in Upper 
Scinde ; Mr. Robert Gilmour olquhoun, Consul-General in Egypt; Mr. 
Joseph Tucker Crawford, Consul-General at the Havana; Mr. John 
Rice Crowe, Consul-General in the Kingdom of Norway ; Mr. John 
Ward, Consul-General in Saxony ; Sir Anthony Perrier, 

> Mr. Harry Smith Parkes, Consul at Shanghai, are to be ordinary 
members of the civil division of the third class, or Companions of the 
Order of the Bath. 

The elevation of Lord Ebrington to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Fortescue, of Castle Hill, county Devon, was formally announced on 
Tuesday. 

It has been again stated that Baron Schleinitz will represent Prussia ; 
M. Mon Spain: Count Rechberg Austria; and Prince Gortschakoff Rus- 
sia, as Plenipotentiaries in the approaching Congress. 

At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society on Monday, the 
following papers will be read—1. Kashmir, on the Physical Configura- 
tion of the Valley of; by W. H. Purdon, Esq., F.R-G.S., Executive 


A vote of | 


Engineer, Punjab: communicated by Sir Charles Wood, India Office. 
2. British Columbia, Journeys in the Districts bordering on the Thomp- 
son, Frazer, and Harrison Rivers; by Lieutenants Mayne, R.N., and 
Palmer, R.E., and Chief Justice M. Begbie: communicated by the Duke 
of Newcastle, Colonial Office. 

At the meeting of the Royal Institution on Monday, the Secre' 
cma that the following lectures will be delivered before Easter 
1860. 

Six lectures on the Various Forces of Matter (adapted to a juvenile 
auditory), by Professor Faraday, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, R.1. To be delivered in the Christmas Vacation, 1859—1860. 

Twelve lectures on Fossil Birds and Reptiles, by Professor Owen. 

m — lectures on Light, including its Higher Phenomena, by Professor 
yndall, 

“Ten lectures on the Relations of the Animal Kingdom to the Industry of 
Man, by Dr. Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. 

The report of Mr. Mansfield, the Liverpool Magistrate, and of Captain 
Harris, nautical assessor to the Board of Trade, on the wreck of the 
Royal Charter, has been published. It describes the whole career of th 
ship from the beginning. She was built at Sandy Croft in the Dee in 
1855. Going down that river she got fast and was injured. This led 
her owners to strengthen her; and when she returned from her first 
voyage, they again took measures to increase her strength. The report 
states that a portion of the iron, recovered from the wreck, has been 
tested, and “it is decidedly above the average strength of iron- 
plating used for ship-building, and the average strength assigned by Mr. 
Fairbairn for good Staffordshire plate.” The reporters think that her 
captain on entering the Channel did not make due preparation for stormy 
weather, and did not make “all snug aloft” as a line-of-battle ship 
would havedone. When the tempest came the ship might have run for 
Holyhead, or have ‘‘ kept the Irish Channel open.’’ When the anchors 
were let go, it is their opinion that the masts should have been imme- 
diately cut away—that was the only chance of safety in such a gale. 
The hfe-boat people on the coast are exonerated from blame. Mr, Mans- 
field says— 

** The officers and crew to the last were indifferent to the preservation of 
their own lives and solely intent on their duty. Taking into account the 
unexampled fury of the gale, which entirely neutralized the powerful action 
of the screw propeller, so that the ship was no longer under command—a 
circumstance which Captain Taylor could not have anticipated; and con- 
sidering also the apprehension he may have entertained, while at anchor, 
that the masts would foul the screw if they were cut away, and possibly 
that the action of the screw to case the cables could not be safely intermit- 
ted—I do not think that this is a case in which I could report that the ship 
was lost by the default of the master.”’ 

Captain Harris concurs in the whole of the report. 

The Marine Department of the Board have awarded Joseph Rogers, 
the Maltese seaman, who swam from the Royal Charter with a rope to 
the shore, the sum of 10/. and a silver medal, for his gallantry in saving 
life before the ill-fated ship broke up. 

“ Amicus” has contributed another valuable letter to the Times on 
* boat plates,” &-propos of the result of the report of the inquiry into the 
fate of the Royal Charter. 

** We are told that the Royal Charter was fully equal in strength to the 
ships of her class. Am I, therefore, to believe that every iron ship which 
shall drift during a storm on to a rocky shore, or which shall sustain an 
equally severe shock by collision in mid-ocean with another ship, must of 
necessity tumble to pieces in the short time—the few awful minutes—which 
sufficed to hurry the Royal Charter’s wretched passengers and ship’s com- 
pany into eternity? Am I to belive that there is no hope for the human 
freight of such a ship stranded within fifty yards of land, and with a hawser 
already sent on shore—that it is their inevitable fate to be engulfed by the 
angry waters, struggling and clinging together? Are sea-voyagers to be 
told that of all the thousands of iron ships afloat the fate of every one is 
almost instantaneous and utter destruction, should she strike upon some 
hidden reef? . . . . Surely it is a more probable, a more charitable, and 


materials or in the construction of the ill-fated ship itself was the cause 
of that sudden and terrible crash than that so many we love and so much 
that we value are now and always entrusted in fragile and unsafe ships. 

‘* There are not wanting many and pertinent examples of wrecks to iron 
ships which point to the very opposite conclusion, proving their strength 
— safety, and showing how tenaciously they will hold together under 
severe and lengthened strains. The Great Britain, it will be remembered, 
was left bumping upon the rocks in Dundrum Bay during a whole winter, 


| and even in that exposed situation was thought so safe, and so far from 


| destruction, that her crew remained on board. 


| which at best can be only imperfectly joined together. 
nt., Consul at | 





In the case of the Vanguard, 
wrecked on the west coast of Ireland, and exposed consequently to the full 
swell of the Atlantic, it appears she remained in a iv ¥ in which, from 
midships to the stern, she was entirely unsupported, and yet was so little 
deranged that, in the words of one who went over to examine her, ‘ although 
beating hard upon the rocks for so many days, no of her engines was 
deranged, and they were kept constantly at work.’ Again, the Royal 
George, an iron steamer running between Liverpool and Glasgow, and a 
aan of unusual length compared to her beam, got on a rock near Greenock 
at high water, and as the tide receded it was found she rested nearly on her 
centre, with both ends entirely unsupported. No vessel could have been 
subjected to a severer strain than this, and yet she also was hauled off at the 
uninjured. I could adduce numerous other instances to 
prove my point that well-constructed iron ships are very safe—in fact, safer 
than any wooden ships can be made, because the iron ship is by the riveting 
and proportioning of the plates made into a firm continuous mass of uniform 
strength; whereas a wooden ship is composed of innumerable pieces, 
But then greater 
circumspection is required in the selection of the material for the 
iron than for the wooden vessel. A shaky or rotten piece of oak 

teak, or elm is easily detected; and if a ship-builder use deal 
where oak should be placed, at least his dishonesty is readily discovered. 
But, if I may be permitted the paradox, iron is not always iron. It is some- 
times rubbish, and in this category I would unhesitatingly place all ‘ boat 
lates.’ It is not that even in these inferior plates pieces may not be 
found which shall come up to and even surpass Mr. Fairbairn’s standard of 
the average tenacity of good Staffordshire plate ; but, —s made chiefly 
from cinder iron, it is their inequality and uncertainty which is most to be 
dreaded. The strength of the whole is that of the weakest part, and when 
I tell you that out of the same ‘boat plate,’ or iron of that quality, two 
pieces have been taken, one of which sustained twenty-two tons to the 
square inch of section, while the other failed at five tons, I have said 
enough to show why this dangerous material should be at once discarded 
in building ships, and the price of ‘ best plates’ be paid to ensure the ex- 
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clusion of cinder iron from their manufacture. Boat plates are shams 
They are got up to deceive by appearances. Smooth and well-looking on 
the surface, the source of mischief lies hidden underneath—rotten at the 
core, like the grub-eaten fruit whose tempting skin conceals the tiny hole 
by which the insect has entered. But this iron is a curse as well as a de- 
ception, for while you may be angered at the Yankee who has sold you 
wooden nutmegs, or the grocer who sands his sugar, or the ay swin dler 
who sells you 100 yards of sewing cotton ‘warranted’ 200, 1 know no 
words strong enough to condemn the practice of makers and buyers alike, 
who, in structures where the safety of life and limb is at stake, will wil- 
lin iy and knowingly, and for gain’s sake alone, imperil the existence of 
their fellow-creatures.”’ 

Mr. Ernest Jones has taken the field in the 7imes as an opponent of 
Mr. Bright's taxation scheme. He regards it as a “decoy to draw the 
people off the right political scent.” Agreeing that ‘the rich impose 
taxes to suit themselves, and spend them to subserve their own interests,” 
Mr. Jones argues that plenty of work, high wages, and cheap food 
would not flow from cheap government. 

‘Labour, like everything else in this country, up to the very soul of 
man (as witness the “ab of livings and patronage), is an article of barter. 
If taxation decreases in amount, prices fall in amount ; and if prices fall in 
amount, wages do not remain stationary—they fall in proportion. Inva- 
riable experience has proved this. Nay, the presumption from such ex- 
perience is, that they fall disproportionately. Of what avail to the working 
classes is, then, low taxation and cheap government, unless the demand for 
labour be increased, or the supply of labour diminished? Not the 
slightest.’’ 

If a country, he says, existed solely by its home trade, it would not 
make any difference to the working classes whether taxation were high 
or low. 

“If cheap government were to accompany direct taxation, that is, if, in 
other words, the amount of taxation were to be reduced, the British manu- 
facturer would, without a doubt, be able to compete more easily with the 
foreign manufacturer. If, in such a case, he (the British pions) re- 
duced the price of his goods, the working man would gain nothing (subject 
to a reservation I shall make below); for with the reduced prices the em- 
ployer would not be in a better position to pay higher wages than at pre- 
sent. If,on the other hand, the employer did not reduce the price of his 
goods, his profits would be increased, although his market would not be ex- 
tended, and, as his market would not be extended, there would be no in- 
creased demand for labour at home. The labour surplus would therefore 
remain the same, and it is the labour surplus, not the master’s profit, that 
regulates the price of labour. But I will suppose that the employer lowers 
the price of his goods. In that case he wal certainly either increase his 
market or, at least, prevent its decrease through foreign competition as 
rapidly as would otherwise occur. This brings me to the reservation I have 
alluded to above. The point reserved is, that, according to a superficial 
view, although there might be no rise in wages, there might yet be an in- 
crease of employment, or, at least, a diminution of employment might be 
prevented for a time. This I readily admit is possible, but the benefit 
would be of the most transitory kind, since foreign competition would 
rapidly ‘overtake’ the advantage, if I may use such an expression, and the 
increased development of machine power would neutralize the demand for 
labour. The benefit accruing to the working classes would be therefore of 
the most infinitesimal kind and of the most transitory nature. . . . The 
entire scheme is in the interest of the employing classes only ; and this dis- 
advantage would attend its success, that they, having accomplished what 
they desired for themselves, would say not another word about the en- 
franchisement of the masses of the dane.” 


Mr. Thomas Bazley, Member for Manchester, has, in a reply to an 
invitation to join the Volunteer movement, done his best to throw cold 
water on the whole thing, and preferring to hire defenders, he suggests 
that Manchester should subscribe a fund and give the Government a bat- 
tery of ten guns. These, with 100 men, he says, would be more effective 
than 10,000 volunteers, He offers 100/. 

Mrs. Yelverton, the wife of Major Yelverton, of the Artillery, has 
failed to sustain a petition for the restitution of conjugal rights. The 
Judge held that as neither of the parties have an English domicile the 
Court has no jurisdiction. The Divorce Court was a court for England, 
and not for the United Kingdom; and Major Yelverton must therefore 
be considered for the purposes of this suit as much a foreigner as if he 
had been a Spaniard or a Frenchman. 


An Irish Rifle Volunteer Brigade is to be formed in London. One of the 
earliest reeruits was Lord Palmerston. 

Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co. have agreed to pay the ex- 
penses of a rifle corps formed in their establishment, the number to be at 
first limited to 100. 

A corps has been formed at the Working Men’s College, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, ‘‘ Tom Brown,” is to be their leader. 

The newspapers continue to record the spontaneous exertions of cities, 
towns, and hamlets to raise rifle corps, and where common sense presides 
over the movement, it is sure to succeed. 


Mr. Edward Stephen Dendy, —y Dragon Pursuivant of Arms, has been 
appointed to the office of Chester Herald, vacated by the promotion of Mr. 
ount. 

Advices from Nice state that the Empress Dowager of Russia having ex- 
pressed a desire to see Garibaldi during his late visit there, the General at 
once repaired to the Imperial residence, and had a lengthened interview 
with her Majesty. 

Signor Mortara, the father of “the little Mortara,” made famous by the 
Pope and Edmond About, has arrived in London. He and his friends hope 
to influence the Congress of Paris to work in favour of the Jews. 


The Princess Anna Sapieha, mother-in-law of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
daughter of Andrew Zamoyski, Grand Chancellor of Poland in 1767. “She 
was renowned for her charities. She was cighty-seven years of age. 


A seat on the bench is now vacant by the death of Sir Richard Budden 
Crowder. Fora year he had been afflicted with ague, but he appeared in 
d health on Saturday. On Sunday, ague attacked him with such se- 
verity that he died before Dr. Elliotson, his medical attendant, could reach 
him. He was a Judge in the Court of Common Pleas, and has died in his 
sixty-fourth year. 
Mr. John Fincham, formerly master shipwright of Portsmouth Dockyard, 
much engaged in introducing the screw propeller into our Navy, and him- 








self the builder of the Arrogant, died at his house near Portsmouth, on 
Wednesday, at the age of seventy-five. He was the author of several works 
on naval architecture. 














































Lord Palmerston and the Earl of Elgin have accepted invitations to a 
grand banquet about to be given by the Southampton Chamber of Com- 
merce, to celebrate the selection of the port of Southampton for the Great 
Eastern steamship. 

There is a proposal on foot to form a Government dockyard and arsenal} 
at Birkenhead. It originates with Mr. John Laird, and is warmly sup- 
ported by the Dock Commissioners. 

The Geographical Society of Paris has just proposed a prize of 6000 francs 
to the first traveller who shall perform the journey from Algeria to Senegal, 
or vice versa, passing by Timbuctu. 

The Mémorial de la Loire states that the French Government has named 
a commission of engineers to examine the coal of the mines of St. Etienne, 
the department of the Loire, and of Rive de Gier, in order to ascertain 
whether they can be used for steam navigation. A commission has already 
been appointed to visit the coalfields in the north of France for the same 
purpose. 

The first train, consisting of an engine and single carriage, passed over 
the Victoria Bridge at Montreal on the 24th of November. 

The private business in Parliament for the ensuing session is an increase 
over last year : 320 notices for private bills, consisting of railway and canal 
and miscellaneous bills, have been deposited, and 232 plans lodged, being 
an increase of 30 over the last session of Parliament. 

An amusing report comes from St. Petersburg. It is stated that a courier 
arrived there on the Ist of December, ‘in forty-two days from the Amoor, 
with great news. The Emperor of China has given the Russians notice to 
quit, ashe had never authorized the cession of territory, and had only just 
heard of the settlement! Meanwhile the Russian Embassy at Pekin is 
‘sealed up ’ in its palace.”’ 

The Corriéve Mercantile of Genoa publishes two documents found in the 
archives of Bologna, and referring to acts of the Government before the war 
in Italy. In the first Cardinal Bernetti gives orders that the political 
prisoners shall be removed to distant and unhealthy localities ; and in the 
second, Cardinal Spinola directs that the bastinado shall be employed 
as a means of correction for children sent to prison on the charge of 
vagrancy. 

The Ballarat Star reports the arrival of a donkey in that district. The 
incident seems to have created much excitement among the population. 

The great race for the championship of the Australian colonies was run 
on the lst October, before a concourse of 40,000 persons—the largest multi- 
tude ever assembled in Australia, The winner (Flying Buck) is a Victorian 
horse, and was scarcely named in the betting. 

A subscription has been opened in Bristol to aid the Jews who have been 
obliged to leave Morocco in consequence of the war. 

The total number of deaths registered in London in the week that ended 
last Saturday was 1304, being nearly the same as that returned for the pre- 
ceding week. In the ten years 1849-58 the average number of deaths in 
the weeks corresponding with last week was 1283; but as the deaths in- 
cluded in the present return occurred in a population that has increased, 
they should be compared with the average raised in proportion to the in- 
crease—namely, with 1356. The result is that the deaths of last week were 
less by 52 than the number that would have occurred if the average rate of 
mortality for the end of November had ruled,— Registrar-General’s Return, 


The Mayor of Douai, in a circular to the communal schoolmasters, ex- 
resses his determination to put down the precocious habit of smoking which 
1¢ learns, by the reports of the police, prevails to a deplorable extent among the 

boys of that city. He therefore Seales the schoolmasters, not only to mark down 
for punishment all children whom they may see smoking in the streets, but 
to search the pockets and portfolios of the scholars from time to time, and to 
take away all cigars, cigarettes, pipes, and tobacco which may be found. He 
authorizes the most severe punishments, and will sanction any measure 
which the schoolmasters may devise to check the growing evil. 

Some weeks ago a pitman, residing at Hetton-le-hole, who was an earnest 
student of astronomy, was in great want of a good telescope to facilitate his 
studies. Not being in a position to procure the necessary instrument, and 
being at the same time a most persevering and devoted admirer of Sir 
Isaac Newton, he came to the determination to petition her Majesty, in the 
hope that his case might be taken into her gracious consideration, and ac- 
cordingly laid his humble pray er at herfeet. It is understood that he had 
previously heard of a similar application being made and granted for a mu- 
sical instrument. Armed with this precedent, and the confiding faith of a 
loyal subject, the poor pitman placed his petition before his beloved Sove- 
reign. fter the lapse of a short time, the telescope found its way to the 
Hetton-le-hole reading-room, where it is now being used by the miner in 
question, and the rest of the members of the institution. It is a beautifully 
finished brass instrument, and is shortly to receive a fitting ovation by an 
inaugural mechanics’ soirée. 

The Canadian steamer Indian, bound for Portland, was totally wrecked 
on the Mary and Joseph Rocks, off Guisborough, Nova Scotia, on the 
morning of the 2lst November. The weather was thick, and the Indian 
was going under full steam and canvas at the time she struck. Three out 
of seven boats were capsized after being launched, and a fourth stove by the 
rollers breaking on the ledge. It is said that twenty-seven persons were 
drowned. 

An earthquake has destroyed one-half the town of Copiapo, and killed 
great numbers of people. 


The Toulouse journals announce that Marshal Niel and his wife had left 
for Paris. The Marshal is to preside over the committee established at the 
Ministry of War for the defence of the ceasts of France. 

The Duchies of Saxe-Coburg and of Saxe Meiningen have just concluded 
a convention, by which they engage to reciprocally treat the manufacturers 
and traders of their respective States on an equal footing. 

Little Toussoun Pasha, the heir-apparent to the Viceroy of Egypt, is now 
about seven years of age. He has acquired from his English nurse, and 
through his frequent visits to England, a perfect knowledge of our language, 
which indeed he speaks more fluently than his own mother tongue. He has 
just now been placed under thecharge of an English tutor, and, provided only 
that he can be kept sufficiently apart from the inischievous influence of the 
Harem, there is a fair prospect that he will grow up with enlightened and 
practical ideas, the effects of which may yet become widely manifest, 
should he one day succeed to the inheritance of his family.— Letter Srom 
Alexandria. 
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~ ieinesiememrennl 
tmaster General gives the public a notice touching letters to 
—'s Information a been Lee vel that the packet communica- 
tion between Denmark and Norway has ceased for the winter, the mails for 
Norway will be forwarded through Sweden until further notice. During 
the period of the conveyance of these mails vid Sweden, the rate of postage 
upon letters addressed to Norway will be 1s. 5d. the half-ounce, and so on, 
according to the scale for charging inland letters. This rate comprises both 
the British and foreign postage on letters addressed to Norway, and consti- 
tutes the whole charge to the place of their destination, and it may be either 
id in advance or the letters may be forwarded unpaid at the option of the 
sender ; except, however, in the case of registered letters, the postage upon 
which, as well as the registration fee, must be paid in advance. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaturDAY Mornine. 


Contrary to the statements from quarters usually well-informed, 
a Paris correspondent of the Indépendance of Brussels states that all the 
letters from Turin agree in declaring that Count Cavour is to attend the 
Congress as the Plenipotentiary of King Victor Emmanuel. 

The Swiss Confederation, according to the Constitutionnel, has asked 
admission to the forthcoming Congress, on the ground of the old es- 
tablished relations between Switzerland and Savoy. The Federal Coun- 
cil believes that in the proposed reorganization of the States of Central 
Italy, the provinces of Chablais and Faucigny must be the object of a new 
consideration. 

A letter from a friend in Italy furnishes a passage which will interest 
our readers. Although not of a date so recent as the latest news, it con- 
tains some facts and opinions still fresh and new. 

s“ Bologna, 2d December, 1859. 

“T was at Modena yesterday with General Fanti, the Commander-in- 
Chief. That little city is so full of soldiery of all arms, that it was with 
difficulty I could get a bed. There are 450 Hungarian cavalry there com- 
manded by Count Bethlen. Our entire army of Parma, Modena, Tuscany, 
and Bologna amounts to about 52,000 men, and by taking the contingents 
from Tuscany, &c., we could raise it to 80,000 men. Of course I do not in- 
elude the Sardinian army, which is being continually strengthened for the 
eventualities of next spring. I was with a distinguished officer last night, 
at Modena, who has just purchased in France and Piedmont 700 excellent 
horses. The Italians to a man abhor the Pope and his rascally system. 
You in England have no notion of their hatred to St. Peter's successor. 
Mark my words,—diplomacy will do nothing for Italy. We know it, and 
prepare. Money is not wanting, and although Garibaldi has left us tem- 
porarily, his sword will cut the knot in the spring.” 


——_—_————— 


Death has deprived us of one of the literary worthies of a famous 
school. Mr. Thomas de Quincey, “ the English Opium Eater,” died at 
Edinburgh on Thursday, in his 75th year. Few prose writers of modern 
times have shown agreater command of the English tongue, than the author 
who has just gone from among us “over to the majority.” Few have 
surpassed him in depth of thought, in humour, in pathos, in simplicity. 
His best works will always remain as monuments of substantial Eng- | 
lish literature. The old race of writers who shed so brilliant a light 
upon the early years of the nineteenth century, are fast fading out of our 
ken. ‘There are not many on this‘side the grave. Thomas de Quinccy | 
has rapidly followed Leigh Hunt, and only those who forty years ago 
were the younger brethren of the band survive to link the present with 
the past. 


The half-yearly meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society was held 
yesterday afternoon, Colonel Challoner in the chair. Mr. Brandreth 
Gibbs, acting secretary, read the report; from which we learn that “ the 
Society consists, at the present time, of 79 life governors, 128 annual 
governors, 933 life members, 4082 annual members, 18 honorary mem- 
bers, making a total of 5240 members, or an increase of 79 names since 
the last half-yearly meeting. The funded property of the Society amounts 
to 10,0002, stock, standing in the names of the trustees, in the New 
Three per Cents.” The Council are pained to report that they had to 
suspend and ultimately dismiss Mr. Hudson, their secretary, for a mis- 
appropriation of moneys; and in his place they have elected Mr. Hall 
Dare. The next meeting of the Society will be at Canterbury on the 9th 
of July, 1860. The Council have determined that the live stock shall all 
be in the yard the afternoon of Saturday, the 7th of July, which will allow | 
of their recovering from the fatigue of the journey to the show, previous to 
the judges commencing their inspection on the Monday following. The re- 
port was adopted. Subsequently the chairman said that the finances had 
never been so flourishing as they are now. They are able to perform the 
unprecedented feat of paying all their Christmas bills, and stili retain a 
balance of from 800/. to 10007. 


It is in contemplation to fortify the ports of Algeria, and from 12 to 
14 millions are to be devoted to the purpose. The Government is said to 
have fixed on the roadstead of Bugia as the point of concentration for the 
French squadrons on the northern coast of Africa, and the vessels which 
may be lying there in a well-sheltered anchorage will be protected by | 
several strong forts. Algiers, Philippeville, and Bona are also to be 
fortified.—_A/gérie Nouvelle. 

Nor is the topic of what is called the melodrama of Tours (though sadly 
tragic) less talked of. It is simply a baby burnt to ashes by its grandmother, 
Madame Lemoinne, to conceal the shame of her daughter, aged sixteen ; the 
father of the child being the family coachman. The Lemoinne household 
consisted of the principal residence, park, and garden of the small town on 
the Loire called Chignon, famous for being the birth-place of Rabelais. In- 
deed that great clerical humourist has left on record this singularly pro- 
account of the town, which would indicate that burning human 

‘ings (at the stake) was an old attribute of the locality :—‘ Moi, Francois 
Rabelais, suis né a Chignon en Touraine, ville qui se resent du fagot, plu- 
sieurs de mes parens y ayant été brulés pour hérésie.”—G/obe Paris Corre- 
spondent, 


An action brought in the Court of Exchequer by a Mr. Penballow against 
the Mersey Harbour and Docks Company for damages sustained by a ship 
belonging to the plaintiff, after being before the Court five days, terminated | 
yesterday afternoon shortly before five o’clock, when the Jury returned a | 
verdict for the plaintiff, with 40,000/. damages, the amount claimed by him. | 

' 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrernoon, 

The Funds and all other classes of securities have been in good demand 
the whole week, and a considerable advance has been established. This is 
owing to the approaching meeting of Congress having for the time caused 
political a pocvasions to subside with respect to Italy, while there is every 
reason to believe that the relations between England and France are satis- 
factory. The Money Market has been abundantly supplied and the terms 
are easy, not exceeding 2} per cent upon the best bills. This is another 
favourable element which is still in operation, notwithstanding this is a 
period of the year when some tightness is ordinarily experienced, 

Consols last Friday left off at 96} 1, from which they gradually improved 
until yesterday they closed at 973 to $. The Transfer Books are now shut, 
consequently they are quoted ex div., that is 1} per cent lower. They 
opened this morning at 95§ to 96 ex div., and closed at 95] to 96 ex div. 
Including the dividend, this quotation is equal to 973 4, so that the actual 
advance established since last Friday is fully } per cent. 

Railway Shares have been in brisk demand. They have improved from } 
to 1 per cent generally, and in some instances more, since our last. The 
only exceptions have been South-Eastern and East Kent Stocks, which 
have receded because they have not been able to arrange the terms of amal- 
gamation or agreement. The closing yr. today were—Great Western, 
673 3; London and North-Western, 98}; London and South-Western, 
974 98; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 99} }; Midland, 108}; Caledonian, 
92} 2; Berwick, 945 95; Brighton, 114 116; Dover, 81 3; Manchester and 
Shetlield, 37 4; Great Northern, 105} 106}. 

There has been rather more business in the Foreign Market this week, 
and Stocks have mostly been in demand; there are, however, some ex- 
ceptions ; still the appearance of the Market is good, and there is every reason 
to believe that if continental politics remain quiet, we may look for increased 
business and higher quotations. 

The principal feature in the Market has been in Turkish Stock. It may 
be in the recollection of our readers that the time had arrived when the 
Turkish Government were permitted, according to the terms of their contract, 
to place upon the Market the unalloted balance of the 5,000,000/. last 
created—620,000/. It is supposed the operation took place through the 
agency of the Ottoman Bank : the announcement to allot the same was made 
late last Saturday afternoon, and almost within an hour the whole had been 
taken. As soon as this was known on Monday, the Turkish Six per Cent 
New underwent great fluctuation, establishing a premium of nearly 3 per 
cent. Turkish Stock has for some considerable time past been depressed, 
though the public have made continual investments, and the reason is in a 
measure accounted for now that this new issue has taken place. The Market , 
continues firm and good at the price; and though the premium has natu- 
rally brought in sellers, still it is to be hoped, for the credit of the Turkish 
Government, that the price will equalize itself to the value of other foreign 
securities, 

There has been some serious depreciation in the value of Buenos Ayres 
Six per Cents. The arrival of the mail brought intelligence of a general 
engagement almost at the doors of the city, and the total route of the 
Buenos Ayres army; what may be the result of this no one can tell ; still 
it cannot fail but to have a most injurious effect upon the trade and pros- 
perity of the country, and consequently the Stock has fallen nearly 6 per 
cent. The price was last week 82 84; it is now only 76 78, with a most 
limited market. Russian Stock of all kinds is in good demand, and is 
extremely scarce; Mexican remains dull, and the ry is 4 per cent lower. 
Though the news from Equador remains confirmed as regards the suspen- 
sion of payment to the English creditors, the Stock has been depreciated 
but 1 per cent. 

The principal feature in Mining Shares has been a further advance of 2/. 
in St. John del Rey Shares. 

Banking Shares are all very firm, and a good business has been done in them. 
Most of the half-yearly meetings are already fixed for January, and average 





| dividends will be expected. 


The bullion in the Bank of France, the return of which was published 
this morning, shows an increase of 248,000/. Fully 200,000/. have been re- 
covered from the wreck of the Royal Charter, and deposited in the Bank of 
England. The gold arrivals of the week are rather under 310,000/, 


BIRTHS, 

On the 20th of November, at Sandgate, Kent, the Wife of Captain Eteson, A.D.C., 
Third (the Buffs) Regiment, of a daughter. 

On the Ist of December, at 16, Gratton Street, the Countess Courtown, of 
a son, 

On the 2d, the Wife of Major-General T. Chase Parr, of a son, 

On the 2d, at Boulogne-sur-Mer, the Wife of Rear-Admiral Hathorne, of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d, at Withington Hall, Cheshire, the Viscountess St. Vincent, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Cranmer Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., of 
a daughter. 

On the 6th, at 57, Upper Seymour Street, the Lady Louisa Dillon, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 26th of November, at St. Luke's, Chelsea, W. Leigh Clare, Esq., of West 
Derby, to Frances Louisa, only daughter of the late General George Wright, Royal 
Engineers. 

On the Ist of December, at St. Luke's, Chelsea, Francis William Newdigate, 
Esq., late Coldstream Guards, and eldest son of Franeis Newdigate, Esq., to Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of General Sir Alexander and Lady Woodford. 

On the Ist, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, John George C. L. Newnham, 
Esq., H.B.M.’s Consul at Amsterdam, to Louise Cornelia, daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Dudley Ryder, Canon of Lichfield, 

On the 3d, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, John Curtois Adolphus Bones, 
M.A.,and Member of the Senate of the University of Cambridge, barrister-at-law, 
of Lincola’s Inn, Esq., elder son of John Bones, Esq., of Clarendon House, Maida 
Vale, and Burghfield, Berks, to Susan Walker, youngest daughter [of John Walke: 
Raily, Esq., of Champion Park, Denmark Hill, 

DEATHS. 

On the 25th of November, at Heston, the Rev. Henry Scott Trimmer, last sur- 
viving son of the celebrated Mrs. Trimmer, fifty-five years Viear of Heston, Middie- 
sex, and a Deputy-Lieutenant for the county ; and,on the 27th, Mary Driver Trim- 
mer, Wife of the above. 

On the 26th, at Oporto, in her twentieth year, Jane, only daughter of F. J. Van 
Zeller, H.M.F. Majesty’s Consul-General in London 

On the 29th, at 73, Westbourne Terrace, of bronchitis, Hannah, Lady O’Conor, 
Widow of the late Rear-Admiral Sir Richard O’Conor, K.C.H, 

On the Ist of December, at Cranmer Hall, Norfolk, the Dowager Lady Jones, 
Widow of the late Major-General Sir John Thomas Jones, Bart., K.C.B., of the 
Royal Engineers. 

On the 2d, at Kingston-on-Thames, in his cighty-fourth year, William Roots, 
Esq., M.D. 

On the 3d, at 8, Montpelier Villas, Brighton, aged seventy, of bronchitis, Colone! 
Edward William Bray, C.B., late of H.M.’s Thirty-ninth (Dorsetshire) Regiment. 

On the 3d, at 51, Jermyn Street, Robert Dennistoun Campbell, C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of H.M.’s Seventy-first Highland Light Infantry, aged forty-three. 

On the 5th, at 16, Chesham Place, in his seventy-seventh year, the Right Hon. 
Lord William Robert Keith Douglas, youngest brother of Charles, Fifth Marquis 
of Queensberry, and of John, Sixth Marquis. 

On the 5th, the Hon. Mr. Justice Crowder, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

On the Sth, at Flowerfield, Garvagh, county Londonderry, William Napier, the 
infant son of 8. Laurence Cox, Esq., ° 

On the 6th, at 81, Marine Parade, Brighton, at the advanced age of eighty-four, 
General Sir Frederick William Trench. 
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MR. BRIGHT’S BUDGET. 

Wutte the shipowners are asking for hostile tariffs to enforce 
Reciprocity upon foreign countries, Mr. Bright is proposing a 
belligerent budget to relieve one class of the people at the expense 
of another. We have a great indisposition to run the slightest 
risk of misrepresenting an economist from whom we differ so 
much, and before we say more we will endeavour to ascertain 
what his proposal is, and let him state his own grounds for it. 
He proposes to repeal the following taxes, the amount of the pre- 
sent and probable loss being stated in the column opposite the 
name of each tax— 








£ 
Income-tax .....seeccsses desininnien aieaedali . 6,500,000 
TOR ceceoee eweeece Soseces eaeestees orees ene 5,274,000 
Sugar ....... wedseeee sane Ricstinnweetines 5,979,000 
425,000 
1,000,000 
580,000 
380,000 
128,000 
574,000 
104.000 
Assessed taxes [except House-tax]....... ese» [Omitted.] 
Marine insurance ...... eeacevccsescovesesee 285, 
Fire insurance ....... CbbEC NES ceNdeeOERKs 1,402,000 
Various articles, 439 in number ....... eseeeee 750,000 
Total—something above ..cccecesccssceecees 26,000,000 


Tn lieu of this amount of taxation repealed, Mr. Bright would 
create an entirely new tax upon accumulated property. He ex- 
empts all persons whose property docs not amount to 100/, in one 
shape or other ; he finds by Parliamentary returns that the total 
amount of property belonging to persons who possess more than 
that sum is probably 6,700,000,000/. ; and a tax of 8s. annually 
imposed upon every 100/., he calculates, would yield about 
* 27,000,000/. sterling. This is his plan. 

The whole drift of his speech is, to represent that at present 
“the poorer classes,” ‘‘the labouring classes,” pay an undue 


share of the taxation of the country, because they consume the | 


larger portion of articles subject to Customs and Excise duties. 
Thus he reckons that upon the articles tea, sugar, and tobacco, 
the upper classes pay considerably less than one-third, the middle 
classes something more, and the working classes still more. Of the 
whole Customs and Excise, taken at 42,000,000/., the upper 
classes pay 7,350,000/., the middle 15,960,000/., and the poor 
18,690,0007. In another part of his speech Mr. Bright represents 
“the poor” as the unenfranchised. Of the 24,000,000 of people 
in the United Kingdom, he reckons that 18,000,000 of persons 
live in houses under 10/. value, and only 6,000,000 in better 
houses; the 18,000,000 consuming more of the heavily taxed 
articles to which he has referred. His budget, therefore, is re- 
presented as a plan for relieving the poor who are now said to pay 
the largest share, for relieving the unenfranchised, and making 
the enfranchised pay their way. 

He speaks of this plan as if it were to be wholly and exclu- 
sively a measure of relief. 

**] will undertake to say, that there is not a man with the smallest idea 
of political economy who will attempt to deny that if the duties on tea, 
coffee, sugar, spirits, malt, tobacco, and those spirits mostly used by the 
great body of the people—that if those duties were all repealed tonight, not 
only wae there not be a single labouring man in Lancashire whose wages 
would fall, but I believe their wages would rise.” 


he : ; 
Their wages would rise, of course, because there would be, he | 


says elsewhere, a general extension of trade ; but let us see a little 
more of his explanation. In the course of the same speech, Mr. 
Bright professes himself unable to see through the argument 
which we have used; that wheresoever the taxes are ¢mposed, 
they are paid in something like an equal per centage by the 
entire b y of the consuming classes, whatever their incomes 
may be. He calls this argument “ stufl’:” in order to enlighten 
him we will illustrate our meaning by passages from an 


economist whose reasoning he may perhaps adopt,—though we | 
The financier is stating the | 


will not answer for his doing so. 
amount of taxes paid by the richer classes, and he tells us that we 
must not set down to the credit of those classes so large a sum as 
would in the first instance figure against their names. 


‘*We must bear in mind that whatever the consumption of the richer | 


classes, specially so called, far more than half of it in their houses is 
consumed, not by what is called the family, but by servants who minister to 
the wants of the family ; and I take it for granted that whatever is con- 
tributed to their maintenance in their houses, or for wages in or out of their 
houses, must be reckoned as wages for services rendered—and that my Lord 
This, or Mr. Somebody That, who is very rich, and has twenty or thirty 
servants in his house, is not to put down to family expenditure all those 
taxed articles which are consumed by those whose service he pays for, 
partly in food and lodging, and partly in money in the shape of wages.”’ 
There is much sense in this remark ; in a broad view the taxes 
imposed upon Lord This or Mr. Somebody That, who is very rich, 
are, properly speaking, paid out of the fund earned by the twenty 
or thirty servants in his house ; a great deal of the rest is paid out 
of the fund earned by the labourers and farmers on his estate. 
This, which may be called a passage from the account-book of 
political economy, illustrates the fact that wheresoever the taxes 
are imposed, the burden is ultimately are distributed over the 
general body of the producing and consuming classes. The same 
anthority happens, in a similar manner, to show that taxes levied 
through the Customs and Excise are virtually, and in their effect, 
equivalent to an Income-tax, He is alluding to eighteen heads 


of families taken from the élite of the working classes in Man. 
chester, whom he takes as good specimens of their order— 

‘* Thave no doubt, making the calculation with these eighteen persons, it 
will be found that the direct Income-tax which they pay, or rather the in- 
direct taxes which they directly pay on the six articles, tea, coffee, sugar, 
ale, spirits, and tobacco—and of the three last the quantity is inconsiderable 
—will amount to 15d. or 16d. per pound of Income-tax ; and if we take nine 
of these, who receive the smallest Income, amounting to 23s. or 24s. a week 
the amount is more than 20d. in the pound, which will be more than an 
Income-tax of 8}¢. per cent upon their whole earnings.” 

These two passages, which we have just quoted, very fairly j]- 
lustrate our argument, in saying that the tax imposed upon con- 
sumable articles is the equivalent to an Income-tax, and that 
whoever may be called upon to pay in the first instance, it is ul- 
timately paid by the producing and consuming classes. The 
economist who supplies us with these two handy illustrations is 
Mr. John Bright ! 

He omits, however, one element in the consideration,—the form 

or method in which the tax is paid. We have always held that it 
is an advantageous circumstance if the taxes can be collected from 
| the rich in lumps, from the humbler classes in small driblets as 
they receive and pay their money. It is this which makes taxes 
upon the property of the rich, or taxes levied through Customs 
and Excise, convenient in the levy, while they are ultimately borne 
by the whole body of the people. 
Mr. Bright’s plan, however, is by no means one exclusively of 
| relief; he also invites us to acquiesce in his proposal to create a 
| new tax of 27,000,000/, sterling per annum. most avowedly, 
he proposes that this amount of taxation, which is taken off “ the 
poor,” ‘the unenfranchished,” shall be imposed upon the rich, 
the enfranchised. This is not fair. What is the object of taxa- 
tion? It is not to provide amusement, luxury, or benefit of any 
kind for the rich classes, The object is exclusively to provide for 
the general wants of the entire nation ; and rene | equity would 
dictate that the burden of taxation should be borne by the entire 
community. Equity, perhaps, would also suggest that while the 
bulk of the taxation should fall upon the bulk of the people, in 
detail its incidents should be as nearly as possible apportioned to 
the means of the several classes. To attain this result is the 
triumph of a Chancellor of the Exchequer: Mr. Bright makes no 
attempt of the kind. 

His proposal, so far as he changes our taxation, is that 
| 6,000,000 should pay for the rest—that the first-class passengers 
should pay for the third if not for the middle class. It is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the clamours of the Roman people for ‘‘ panem 
et circenses;”” and if Mr. Bright’s creed ar collar forbid his 
agitating to promote the free admission of the working classes to 
the theatre or amphitheatre, he may draw the last word, not from 
‘* circus,” but from Circe ; for with remarkable liberality he does 
agitate for a freer trade in the potations which the British Circe, 
in the form of barmaid, administers to the working man over the 
counter. Panem et circenses, in this sense, Mr. Bright demands 
for the 18,000,000 out of the pockets of the 6,000,000 ; and he 
| intimates that he only restricts his measure to its present limits 

out of deference for the English objection to soldes changes. 
Otherwise, the whole of the Bright Budget would be charac- 
terized by this distribution of the burden of taxation. 

It is not only unfair, it is impracticable. We often find our- 
selves differing from our weekly contemporary, the Economist ; 
whose knowledge of economical matters, however, is unquestion- 
ably great, and whose authority is deservedly high; and we 
| could not put two or three points in Mr. Bright’s multiform mis- 
take better than we have found it in the words of our contem- 
porary. 

* Can Mr. Bright have made a calculation of the burden which such a 
tax would practically impose on those subject to it? A man does not pay 
taxation, annual taxation especially, out of his property, but out of his in- 
come. The income which a 100/, invested in the Funds yields, is not so 
much as 3/, 4s, per annum. The tax which he proposes would be 8s, on 
3/. 48., or one-eighth of the whole amount. By this rule, a man who de- 
rived from land or the funds 











" ‘ £. 

104 would pay 13 reducing hisincometo 91 
120 = 15 - me 105 

160 ce 20 140 


A person with 4007. a year so derived would pay 50l., and with '800/7. would 
| pay 100/,”’ 

| Now on this plan a widow lady, with 104/. in the Funds, and 
| no other resource, would pay 13/. into the Exchequer; while 
many an artisan whom Mr. Bright deseribes as living in excellent 
houses and earning 35s, a week would be let off altogether ; the 
widow being mulcted to make the artisan more comfortable. 
What sort of ‘‘ equality” is this? Of course our contemporary 
is right in assuming that Mr. Bright cannot have considered it ; 
and it is remarkable that while on other subjects he has, however 
recently taken up, devoted much energy, intelligence, and trouble 
to the study of the question au fond, in this matter of taxation he 
has evidently allowed himself to be ‘‘crammed,” and has only 
assimilated the most superficial part of the information. The 
ease of the widow lady is but one example out of a very various 
class. What is to be the test for estimating the value of each 
100/.? Is it the saleable character of the property appraised * 
And if so, at what date? How, for instance, should we estimate 
the property in a railway, or in a great steamship, which may 
one day be worth 100/., the next day worth naught, or possibly 
100/. less than naught; and yet through change of cireum- 
stance, nay before the year is out, be worth 100/. again, or some 
larger portion of it. Is the owner of a railway which is at pre 

sent, and will be for some time under difficulties,—which is 
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making perhaps a few shillings per 100/. share, to pay 8s. to the 
State. 1s land mortgaged to the full amount of the rent to find 
8s. per 100/. out of some other source than itself? 

e need scarcely pursue details where the measure is false in its 
whole principle. the object of the tax is to provide an annual 
revenue for the annual requirements of the entire nation. It is 


obvious that this outlay should be drawn from the floating | 
| the national spirit is shared by every class, and that in assuming 
a higher and more chivalrous position before the nations, our 


income, which accrues and is expended during that current year. 
Even if Mr. Bright’s plan were adopted, and the tax were assessed 
nominally u 

id out of the floating revenue ; only, apportioned to the property 
in idea, it would take its chance of being proportioned to the in- 
come. But itis not to be imposed upon the whole resources of 
the country, it will fall only upon a class, With the rest of the 


n the supposed value of the property, it would be | 


community spending as it listed at the charge of a class, with | 


the resources of that class depreciated to the extent of the burdens 
imposed — it, we must soon find that the very method of 
raising such taxes would extinguish the source from which they 
were drawn; and the plan for relieving the poor at the expense 
of the rich would soon invert the application of the terms. 
Perhaps the shortest way to fetch out the whole absurdity of 


To this explanation we can bear the strongest testimony. The 
Ministerial resolve to declare war against Russia was delayed 
from an unfounded doubt whether the English people, the middle 
class especially, were prepared for a chivalrous vindication of 
right, where avowedly nothing for ourselves was to be gained ; 
and our ruling class had a lesson in the sequel, from the cordial 
support of the English public, which ought to show at once that 


statesmen will be vigorously supported. 

John Mill sets himself to the task of defining where the rule of 
non-intervention applies, and where its wisdom, and therefore its 
virtue, ceases. The section which explains why civilized nations 
cannot always abstain from controlling barbarous races,—the bar- 
barians being incapable of reciprocating the obligations of mutual 
respect and forbearance,—is cogently applied to Algeria and 
India. The impolicy, and mostly the futility, of attempting to 
hold the egis over a foreign nation which cannot vindicate its own 
liberties at home, or to sustain the authority of a Government 


| which cannot command the allegiance of its own subjects, are 


the scheme would be, to let Mr. Bright officiate for one wild year | 
on the Treasury bench, as Chancellor of the Exchequer; only the | 


exposure of his financial fallacies would be attained at too terrible 
an expense to those “‘ poor” who are the adopted children of his 
economy. 





J. S. MILL, M.P. 

Why does not John Stuart Mill enter Parliament? We can 
imagine strong reasons why he should shrink from that arena of 
wasteful discussion, but the reasons why he should accept are as 
obvious, and more cogent. There is no man so able to bring the 
plain abstract reasoning of a question before a muster of represen- 
tative Englishmen. The only statesmen in Parliament who already 

erform such an office at all are Gladstone and Bulwer Lytton ; 
Put Mr. Gladstone refines too much to make the rationale of the 
subject he expounds perfectly clear for the vulgar; and Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton cannot cast off the imaginative aspect of a question, 
sometimes disguising the strongest argument in a picturesque 
garb of party feeling, just as Waife, the sweetest character in 
contemporary fiction, comes before the reader as a lax and 
ce pe adventurer. The whole tendency of this “ prac- 
tical” day is to render statesmanship empirical,—just at the 
period when other sciences and arts, from mechanics to astronomy, 
are becoming daily less dogmatic and empirical. There is, in- 
deed, an apparent set of the intellectual tide in the opposite direc- 
tion, towards more elevated principles; and nothing could assist 
the changeful flow more powerfully than the stimulus imparted to 
discussion by the aid, and even the presence, of a man like John 
Mill. 

We are reminded of a service to his country which he is now 
free to perform, by his paper in Fraser’s Magazine ‘ On Non- 
intervention.” It is a masterly exposition of the fallacy of isola- 
tion which this country has affected to adopt. Few countries 
have so utterly broken that rule of self-profit, yet few so absurdly 
pretend to observe it,—none. We have stood by many a people in 
their struggle for independence,—Spain, Greece, Belgium, Turkey, 
Portugal ; we have poured our blood upon the Continent to vin- 
dicate Europe against individual dominion ; we have incurred the 
largest debt ever known, in paying for the defence and freedom 
of other States. We have opened our trade to those who keep 
theirs closed. England is the asylum of patriots, who find no 
refuge elsewhere from the revenge of faction. But while we have 
been thus guided to national development, to greatness, and even 
wealth, by so often vindicating the larger interests against the 
smaller, we affect to move only in pursuit of our own interests, 
and disguise a truly chivalrous purpose under a foppish costume 
of selfishness. So gross a mistake could not originate in a good 
motive; and in spite of the rebuke which Mill justly administers 
to that self-disparagement which forces other and he humbly- 
minded nations to think the worst of us, we must affirm that the 
gross blunder in statesmanship originates in nothing less than 
ignorance, 

“Nations, like individuals, ought to suspect some fault in themselves 
when they find they are generally worse thought of than they think they 
deserve; and they may well know that they are somehow in fault when 
almost everybody but themselves thinks them crafty and hypocritical. It 
1s not solely because England has been more successful than other nations in 
gaining what they are all aiming at, that they think she must be following 
after it with a more ceaseless and a more undivided chase. This indeed is a 
popeeet predisposing cause, inclining and preparing them for the belief. 

t is a natural supposition that those who win the prize have striven for it ; 
that superior success must be the fruit of more unremitting endeavour ; and 
where there is an obvious abstinence from the ordinary arts employed 
for distancing competitors, and they are distanced nevertheless, people are 
fond of believing that the means employed must have been arts still more 
subtle and profound. This preconception makes them look out in all quar- 
ters for indications to prop up the selfish explanation of our conduct. If our 
ordinary course of action does not favour this interpretation, they watch for 
exceptions to our ordinary course, and regard these as the real index to the 
purposes within. They moreover accept literally all the habitual expres- 
sions by which we represent ourselves as worse than we are; expressions 
often heard from English statesmen, next to’ never from those of any other 
country—partly because Englishmen, beyond all the rest of the human race, 
are so shy of professing virtues that they will even profess vices instead ; 
and 'y because almost all English statesmen, while careless to a degree 
which no foreigner can credit, respecting the impression they produce on 
foreigners, commit the obtuse blunder of supposing that low objects are the 
= ones 3 — _ —_ . their a rt a 

amenable, and that it is always expedient, if not necessary, to place 
those objects in the foremost rank.” . nits 


| 
| 





admirably expounded. 

** But the case of a people struggling against a foreign yoke, or against a 
native tyranny upheld by foreign arms, illustrates the reasons for non- 
intervention in an opposite way, for in this case the reasons themselves do 
not exist. A people the most attached to freedom, the most capable of de- 
fending and of making a good use of free institutions, may be unable to con- 
tend successfully for them against the military strength of another nation 
much more powerful. To assist a people thus kept down is not to disturb 
the balance of forces on which the permanent maintenance of freedom in a 
country depends, but to redress that balance when it is already unfairly and 
violently disturbed. The doctrine of non-intervention to be a legitimate 
principle of morality must be accepted by all governments. The despots 
must consent to be bound by it as well as the free States. Unless they do, 
the profession of it by free countries comes but to this miserable issue, that 
the wrong side may help the wrong, but the right must not help the right. 
Intervention to enforce non-intervention is always rightful, always moral, 
if not always prudent. Though it be a mistake to give freedom to a people 
who do not value the boon, it cannot but be right to insist that if they do 
value it, they shall not be hindered from the pursuit of it by foreign coercion. 
* * * * The first nation which, being powerful enough to make its voice 
effectual, has the spirit and courage to say that not a gun shall be fired in 
Europe by the soldiers of one Power against the revolted subjects of another, 
will be the idol of the friends of freedom throughout Europe. That decla- 
ration alone will ensure the almost immediate emancipation of every people 
which desires liberty sufficiently to be capable of maintaining it; and the 
nation which gives the word will soon find itself at the head of an alliance 
of free peoples, so strong as to defy the efforts of any number of confederated 
despots to bring it down. The price is too glorious not to be snatched sooner 
or later by some free country ; and the time may not be distant when Eng- 
land, if she does not take this heroic part because of its heroism, will be 
compelled to take it from consideration ir her own safety.”’ 

At present public law subsists on sufferance, without any inter- 
national tribunal to enforce it, any international legislature to 
amend and develop it; in this respect we have not yet advanced 
a single stride beyond the dark ages,—un/ess an agreement on 
some such principles as these, and the more systematic use of 
Congresses, can be regarded as a step now made towards better 
order in the civilized world, Such a consummation will be 
brought about the sooner if the councils of any leading and inde- 
pendent country are more clearly and consciously informed as to 
the commanding and guiding principle ; and hence is it that we 
challenge the accession of a man fike Mill to the Parliament 
as a good for foreign nations not less than our own. We do 
not forget the services already done in the library; but we hold 
that their effect would be capeliied and enlarged, even before we, 
who live now, close our eyes on the scene, if philosophy were thus 
induced to step out of the Library into Parliament. 


Wuo is M. Mocquard? As far as the mere name goes, it is fami- 
liar enough just now, for it challenges our eye in the newspapers, 
Every one also knows that M. Moequard holds a most distin- 
guished position, for he is the friend, confidant, and private secre- 
tary of the Emperor, Here, for “that vast perusing noun of 
multitude,” the public, the information comes to a standstill, 


| excepting the reasonable supposition that somewhere about the 
' close of the last century, as the romancist would say, M. Mocquard 


was a small infant, whose whole genius was bent on obtaining the 
proper amount of nourishment, to fit him for holding his own, in 
what Darwin calls, the universal “struggle for existence.” But 
in what way did he come to oceupy his present position ; where 
did he get to know the Emperor; and how did he fill up the long 
gap between his birth and the glories in which he is now a 
participator? From all we can hear, he has made his way 
to fortune and to fame, not by stratagem and artifice, but by 
the force of strong talents and his engaging personal qualities. 
While still a lad at school he carried off the prizes; and on enter- 
ing the world he dashed at distinetion—for the first thing he did 
was to try his hand at diplomacy. Even at that early age he 
showed how well he understood the subtle science, which, as old 


| Hudibras says, consists ‘‘ half in words and half in face,”—and a 


very good face did the young Mocquard put upon it. But during 
his studies he had discovered his own peculiar strength, which lay 
in pleading. He consequently turned his attention to the law, and 
took to it as naturally as a duck to water. From this day his ca- 
reer was one great success, although in the eventful changes which 
came over his native land he had to suffer his share of misfortunes 
and reverses. His eloquent oratory became the talk of the day, 
and he won the esteem and admiration of men like Brougham 
Lyndhurst, and Ellenborough. In the height of this prosperity, and 
after ten years of uninterrupted labour, he was attacked with an 
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affection of the larynx which threatened the loss of his voice. He 
was too much of a philosopher to murmur at the decrees of fate, 
so he resigned his profession and took up his abode in the 
Pyrenees, where he devoted himself to literature. And here he 
quietly remained, studying, until he was surprised by the revolu- 
tion of July 
want of sympathy with the reigning powers, 
post, and again returned to a quiet life, occasionally varied by 
wandering visits abroad. 


His i — with the third Napoleon was of long standing. | 
{. Mocquard found himself at Arenemberg, where = 
e i 


In 1817 
Queen Hortense was residing with her brother and her son. 
won their esteem by a literary service. A biographical notice 
of Queen Hortense had appeared in the Diographie des 
Contemporains ; but, holding it to be unworthy of its subject, 


M. Mocquard published, without his name, another account | 
which did fuller justice to the Queen,—that most original and | 


animated musician, who little thought, perhaps, that her Imperial 
son would make the stray composition of ian baleen hoursthe na- 
tional air of France. It was thus that M. Mocquard first es- 
tablished himself as a valued friend of the family. 
surrender that position: he claimed all the privileges of mis- 
fortune. For a long time he kept the cause alive in the Commerce 
newspaper and in other ways. He did so at a later date, when 
the Prince was an exile in England; and again in Paris he stood 
firm as a rock by the side of his illustrious friend all through the 
perilous coup d'état. This was the crowning point for the faith- 
ful follower: he was chosen to be private secretary, a post which 
he has ever since held; and to gain his ear is equivalent to a 
téte-a-téte with his Majesty. Such is the man from whom the 
Liverpool merchants received their answer,—and people said it 
was only the Secretary. 

“Only the Seeretary.” The post is no sinecure ; indeed it 
needs a mind congemial to that of a Napoleon. ‘The busi- 
ness to be transacted is, as may be supposed, not only of im- 
perial proportions, but of a kind which demands a strong and 
original mind. ‘The details have to be systematized and clas- 
sified, almost with the precision of a science. And yet M. 
Mocquard, vigilant, patient, all-seeing, with a life full up to the 
brim, makes time for other things. His grande passion is said to 
be not politics, but literature, which acknowledges in the trans- 
lator of Zueitus, the original author of stories touching enough 
to draw “iron tears down Paris’ cheek ’”’—a test more severe than 
the same operation on the cheek of the less blasé Pluto. 

To listen to his own estimate of himself, you might wonder that 
he is where he is, at the centre of the most active politique in 
existence; but that he is there proves that he is the man for the 
place. And the reason is soon learned. Deliberate in reflection, 
yet prompt and positive in judgment,—sharp and clear in ex- 
pression, yet more than courteous, conciliatory and kind,—versa- 
tile yet faithful ;—able to view affairs in their simple abstraction, 
yet to handle them in their complicated concrete, he is the very 
man whom the poetry of romance might have imagined for what 
Destiny has made him—the ‘ Secretaire de l’Empereur.” 





LORD CANNING IN OUDE. 

THE Talookdars of Oude, it is said, looked their satisfaction at 
the address made to them by Governor-General Canning. Put in 
brief, the address told them that they were confirmed in their 
fiefs, upon the understanding that they would be loyal subjects ; 
that in case of difficulty they should consult the Chief Commis- 
sioner ; and that they should do their best to promote local im- 
provements. Amongst the assurances, conveyed in the most 
emphatic form because Lord Canning declared that he would not 
condescend to make it, was the declaration that the Government 
had no designs upon the religion of the Natives. It is supposed 
that the progress of the Governor-General in Oude, with this 
promulgation of his policy, has had a very salutary effect, and will 
tend to consolidate peace in that important province. We accept 
every good as it is vouchsafed; but when Governor-General 
Canning takes his exulting stand in Lucknow, and thus consoli- 
dates peace in Oude, it is impossible to avoid comparing his pre- 
sent success with his past policy, or to avoid comparing most 
painfully his triumph with the fate of those who proclaimed a 
similar policy before him. 

A few simple words will revive in the memory the strange his- 
tory of Oude, Not many years ago it was the realm of a king 
sustained by English treaties, but despising English councils; a 
sensualist, who, surrounded by the basest of creatures, exalted them 
in authority above the Peers of the realm, the Talookdars ; and 
who at last established such a systematic anarchy that it became 
an act of decency as well as justice to displace him. 
Oude was fairly absorbed into British India there were many 
dangers and abuses that had to be avoided and corrected. The 
province possessed a great Native army, which was transferred in 
name to the East India Company, but which, while obeying the 
compulsory forms that transferred its allegiance, retained in its 
heart the obstinate rancour of the rebel. 
that such a force should not be added to the exclusive, ultra- 
Native Bengal Army, which already cherished the sentiments of 
the traitor. There were extravagant abuses in the treasury; the 
Finance Minister of the late King having scantily filled the royal 
coffers with exorbitant and oppressive exactions from the Talook- 
dars, and through them from the working population. It was 
above all things desirable that a perfectly clear system of accounts 
should be established between the receivers in the remotest dis- 


1830, when he accepted a ta egccmegg ; but for | 
1e soon gave up the | 


Nor did he | 


When | 


It was most desirable | 


tricts and the central Government, and that any attempt whatever 
to palter with the honest treatment of accounts, or with the ad- 
ministration of finance, should be absolutely scouted. Under the 
old régime the Talookdars had been, not dispossessed by the late 
Sovereign except in individual instances, but reduced to a state of 
embarrassment, exasperation, and disaffection, and had neces. 
sarily fallen upon various devices to strengthen themselves ]o- 
cally, amongst others by constructing strongholds, though they 
| were no better than mud forts, 

When the British Government was in course of being es- 
tablished, there was one zealous, courageous, and high-minded 
public servant who was made Chief Commissioner in Oude,—that 
1s, the responsible Minister for the Queen in that province. In the 
letters conveying the appointment he had an intimation that he 
was said to have an impetuous temper, and in language some- 
what unusual, he was cautioned not to indulge that temper. The 
knowledge of this foible should have been a warning quite as 
much to the chief as to the man thus appointed. The new Com- 
| missioner went to his post, and he performed his duty thoroughly, 
| Amongst other measures, he bestirred himself to lighten the 

burdens of the people by introducing an honest finance. He en- 
| deavoured to secure perfect regularity of accounts to the remotest 
| Assistant Commissioners ; and he had some aid from men in 

humbler station. He detected a Minister of the late King tam- 
| pering with the finance, and found that he was somewhat indulged 
by an oflicer high in the British service, though subordinate to 
the Chief Commissioner. While he.recognized the dignity of the 
Talookdars and their rights, he peremptorily required them to 
put down their forts. 

At every step this honest servant of the Queen was checked 
and thwarted from head-quarters. The officer who had indulged 
the Native Finance Minister was upheld against his superior. 
The endeavour to establish a perfectly straightforward and re- 
sponsible system of accounts was thwarted. The order to put 
down the forts of the Talookdars was rewarded with something 
very like a reprimand. The effort to diminish the burdens of the 
Natives by as prompt a system of reform as possible was impeded. 
And to crown the policy, the Army of Oude having been added en 
bloc to the Army of Bengal, no steps were taken to neutralize the 
consequences. The sequel is now a matter of history. The Oude 
Army proved a splendid contingent in the Bengal rebellion. The 
baffled Talookdars saw reason to think that they might profit 
most by conspiracy amongst themselves, instead of trusting to the 
doubtful administration which had succeeded their corrupt King. 
The humbler Natives were indifferent, and the forts proved ad- 
mirable impediments for the advance of British troops, while 
a became one of the most obstinate strongholds of the re- 
bellion. 

By dint of British energy, and British money, coupled with large 
drafts upon Indian resources and much expenditure of blood, 
through the labour of a war which has cost us a Lawrence, a Have- 
lock, a Nicholson, a Hodson, the consequences of those truly fatal 
mistakes in Oude have been redeemed. In that rough and fierce 
manner, so terrible, so mournful, and so costly, we have corrected 
in detail the very vices, and they were giant vices, which were so 
slightingly regarded when they were pointed at in warnings. The 
Bengal Army obliterated, the Oude Army is no longer a contin- 
gent to it. The mud forts are destroyed. The Talookdars are 
recognized in their dignity and their rights. The financial in- 
trigues have been torn to shreds, and a better organization is es- 
tablished. The road has been opened for the British authority 
into the very heart of Oude ; and it is enthroned there. 

But who is it that centres in himself the triumph of that official 
coronation  Coverley Jackson, who had pointed to the dangers 
and refused to be silenced, was exiled from office and lies in the 
tomb ; and the glory of the triumph is centred in the person of 
Governor-General Canning. Perhaps we, who do not forget, may 
think that the buried man, with all his foibles, merited some- 
thing better than official disgrace and personal oblivion; but it 
will be some expiation to his memory if the essentials of the 
policy he so mantully asserted are carried out for the benefit of 
that empire to which he was so faithful a servant. 


IRELAND'S DANGER ENGLAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 
WE have been long forewarned of the impending assault upon 
the Irish system of National Education. Before the famous pas- 
toral was issued in Dublin we heard rumours, having no uncer- 
tain sound, of the determination of the party which Dr. Cullen 
has fostered and which he leads, to make of the question of Na- 
tional Education an engine of agitation and a capital question in 
the next session of Parliament. It was foreshadowed in the com- 
bination of Conservatives and Cullenites at the last general elec- 
tion, and signalized in the choice of a Mr. Pope Hennessy and the 
| decoration of a Mr. John Francis Maguire. Dr. Cullen himself 
went to Rome to take instructions from the Propaganda, and his 
return to Ireland was followed by the opening of the campaign. 
The energy of the initial movement confirmed the apprehensions 
of the sound and right-minded friends of education, and the in- 
terest awakened then has gone on increasing in depth and force. 
The counter demonstration to the pastoral, or Roman declaration 
of war, was the first open mer! of the strong, but, up to that 
moment, unexpressed feeling of the Protestants. The declaration 
of Mr. Corballis, next in order of importance, the continued pre- 
sence of Dean Meyler at the Educational Board, the sturdy speech 
of Sir Robert Kane in defence of the Queen’s Colleges, when Lord 
Carlisle visited Cork, showed that the sane portion of the Roman 
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Catholic laity were still staunch to a system which they know 
to have worked well, and which may be styled the sheet-anchor of 
[reland’s prosperity. ‘The best men in Ireland are, therefore, 
alive to the importance of this great question, and we learn with 
satisfaction that they are resolved to stand fast and contend with 
their assailants. 

The character of those assailants is pretty well known, and, after 
the great meeting in Dublin advertised for next week, will be 


better understood. The most respectable “ae of the Roman | 


Catholic laity have stood aloof from the Cullenite agitation on be- 
half of misgovernment in the States of the Church. We shall be 
surprised if they do not equally stand aloof from the movement for 
the destruction of the national system. And well they may. 
Such as are not blind to the essential character of the agitation 
will see that it is practically an attempt to frustrate two objects— 
the growth of charitable feelings among all classes and persuasions 
in Ireland, and the emancipation of the majority of the people 
from priestly rule. Dr. Cullen’s object is plainly to establish in 
Ireland the supremacy of the hierarchy over the souls and bodies 
of the Irish people. And in his case it is a legitimate consequence 
of his fervid devotion to the Papacy as a political not less than a 
religious system. He is a man who has fed upon the principles of 
government which have made it necessary to keep 10,000 foreign 
bayonets in Rome to prop up the Papal chair, which have made 
vast districts of the States of the Church little better than 


deserts, which have fostered the manufacture of banditti, and 
which have forced the people in the Romagna and the Marches to | 


throw Off the Papal yoke and arm in defence of ancient rights and 
privileges which have been taken away by the guile or violence of 
successive Popes. Dr. Cullen is a sincere man, and he only fol- 


lows his convictions in endeavouring to import the Papal | 


system into Ireland. He is unselfish, has no vices, lives 
frugally, not to say ascetically, and marches with unfaltering 


step in the path which he believes to be the path of | 


duty. It is quite natural thata man of this character and train- 
ing should strive to bring the Roman Catholics of Ireland under 
the heavy yoke of the Papacy; that he should exert his faculties 
to make a breach between Roman Catholics and Protestants 
where none exists, and to widen it where it has been made al- 
ready. To segregate the two classes, to erect an imperium in 
imperio, would be to secure the devotion of his own persuasion to 
those priests who consent to act on any order from the Church of 
Rome. In short, it is a theocratic despotism, limited by the law, 
which he would set up, and thus raise into full activity again 
those furies of civil discord which, by the exertions of the liberal 
party, have been so materially subdued. But to carry out this 

licy he must first destroy the system of National Education and 
obtain for the priests the complete control of the Roman Catholic 
population from their earliest years; in other words, subject the 
children of Ireland to a system of education dictated from Rome. 
If he were to succeed, Ireland would run the greatest risk of be- 
coming again divided visibly into two camps, and sound progress, 

vace, and goodwill among men, would become impossible for her. 
Will the Irish Roman Catholic laity follow the lead of Dr, Cullen, 
which is certain to bring them under the yoke, and dry up the 
sources of prosperity, or will they hold fast to a system which 
has already done so much to foster good feeling between opposing 
sects, and to make possible a continuance of material efforts to 
develop the resources of Ireland and elevate the condition of the 
people ? 

At present there are no signs that they prefer Cullen and Ma- 
guire to Kane, Meyler and Corballis, ‘To save the Irish system, 
however, it is manifest that its friends in England must give all 
the support they can to its friends in Ireland. And this, not 
only because they are convinced of the general soundness of the 
Irish system, but because the welfare of Ireland is, financially, 
a matter of the deepest interest to England. For the growth and 
organization of a Roman Catholic ecclesiastical system, under pre- 
tence of securing a sound education to the people, would augment 
the foreign influences already at work in that country, and raise 
up a mere Papal party which could not fail to affect injuriously 
imperial interests and weaken imperial strength by producing 
discord. It, therefore, becomes the duty of the friends of a sound 

licy in Ireland to give a hearty support to those Irishmen, 

oman Catholic and Protestant, who are sensible enough to see 
the dangers and evils involved in Cullenism, and who are 
courageous enough to array themselves in defence of what they 
believe to be righteous and wise. 

JUSTICE A LITTLE ASTRAY. 

Scenr, a court of justice. On the bench a Judge of great expe- 
rience and repute. Before him advocates of tried ability in the 
law. In the place for prisoners a middle-aged woman, whose 
whole aspect expresses distress and contrition. She is accused of 
stealing, and in fact pleads guilty. The case is opened against 
her, it may be said, by her own advocate, who relates “a life of 
honesty, industry, and perseverance.” She is a widow with “a 
good character,” and if she has taken various articles of property 
from the house of a very extensive dealer in women’s ware, she 
has done it ‘under a pressure of the most painful nature.” 
To add to her distress, she is “in a deplorable state of 
health ;” and so hard is her case that “she has been in prison 
for three weeks.” The Vakee! who appears to prosecute the case 
supplies a supplement to this touching story. The prisoner—the 
thief—*‘* has been a steady customer of her prosecutors for some 
years ;” she is “ a hard-working woman,” and has “struggled | 





| hard for a living.” Her temptation, indeed, was not sudden, 
for she had before, as a servant of the great dealer said, been 
watched ‘in consequence of something that had occurred pre- 
viously ;” and she was detected—stealing. The crowning plea 
in her favour was that, rising long before dawn, and working 
| long after sunset, to support herself and a son, she had been 
| unable to obtain the money which she had earned from the dis- 
| tinguished ladies who employed her. In fact, it seemed a choice 
between stealing and starving—the House of Correction, or the 
| dead-house. The Judge upon the bench declared it a case that 
| ‘affected him considerably, and he could see that it met with 
the sympathy of every one present.” He enlarged upon the 
merits of mercy, deplored that the prisoner had been so long 
deprived of the reward of her labour, and, passing ‘no sentence 
at all,” ordered her to be discharged at once. The prisoner fell 
upon her knees to thank the Judge ; several gentlemen who had 
assisted in the legal handling of the case at once subscribed, and 
two pieces of gold were given to the prisoner. 

It all reads like an Eastern tale. There is a poetical treatment 
of the motives and emotions very foreign to practical England. 
It resembles a chapter out of the Arabian Nights. The award, 
undoubtedly, is strong in poetical justice, but hardly corresponds 
| with the hard justice of our country; and yet the case happened 
in an English court of law: it occurred at the Middlesex Sessions ; 
the Judge was no other than Mr. Bodkin; the prosecutors were 
Messrs, Shoolbred and Co., who certainly behaved with a magna- 
nimity belonging more to romance than to what is considered real 
life; the prosecuting barrister was Mr. Orridge; the subscribers 
to the two pounds which were handed to the woman then and 
there were the barristers and jurors. It was all English to the 
backbone,—except the treatment of the law. 
| Which we very much question. The woman was accused of 
| theft; she had undoubtedly been guilty of it ; the case was proved 
before the Jury, and was manifest to the Judge. He waived 
the ceremony of sentence. He led the chorus of plaintive 
sympathy with a convicted prisoner, and she left the Court 
with something that closely resembled a reward or solace for 
her misconduct. We have great doubt whether this does 
not amount to a gross dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Judge; and whether in fact it is not a flagrant breach 
of law. The Judge should have remembered that there was 
something more left in trust with him than merciful treatment of 
an unhappy woman, however ill-used she might have been. There 
is not only the individual administration of justice in a particular 
case ; but the work of keeping the law clear before all the country, 
including the most uneducated, and especially including those 
classes who are led into crime by temptations which make crime 
look very like excusable, if not meritorious conduct. 

The excuses for the woman individually were substantial and 
powerful. Her landlord, who seems to be a thoroughly respect- 
| able man, said that she had lodged with him for eleven years, and 
he told her story. 

‘She was a widow, hard-working and well-conducted, and had a son 
whom she had put to a business, and worked until two, three, and four of a 
morning at dressmaking to earn her living and to support her son. He 
could say that she was » et to do this in consequence of ladies for whom 
she worked not paying her for the work she did for them, They had her 
labour, and poor as she was they would not pay her except upon long credit, 
which she could not afford to give; but money she cond not get; and not 
having the means to purchase materials to finish work she had in hand, she 
had unfortunately resorted to stealing them. There were several ladies 
who owed her money—10/., 11/., or 12/., but she could not get a penny 
from them. One in particular, in Montague Place, Russell Square, owed her 
about that sum for her work ; and though the prisoner was ill for five weeks 
at one time, and sent to the lady time after time, and day after day, she 
could get nothing, and her recent applications were unheeded. Another 
lady living in Highbury Terrace, Islin ton, had owed her a similar sum 
| since last December ; and though she had begged and prayed for some part 
payment, the lady had not paid her anything; and if she resorted to com- 
peleery steps, her connexion would be destroyed. It was entirely through 
| being thus kept out of money which was due to her for the sweat of her 
brow and the work by night and day that she had been driven, as he be- 
lieved, to do that which had placed her in her present position, for a more 
honest, striving woman he had never known. Had it not been for this he 
believed she would have starved, and she was in arrear of rent at the time, 
which very much preyed upon her mind, and she wanted to finish the work 
she had in hand to pay for it, as these ladies would not pay her.”’ 

This is a strong ease; and many ladies who distribute their 
favours amongst the humble, as if they thought that their custom 
were something as gracious as sunshine, and as fully meriting 
worship, may here learn something of the ultimate effects of their 
forgetful conduct. But the case is by no means singular. 
Within our own knowledge there have been many like it. Nor 
is it limited to sempstresses. We have known the case of a work- 
ing artist, employed by persons only not the very highest in the 
land, to whom it was intimated that the honour of working for 
such distinguished persons, who were literally rolling in gold, 
was suflicient reward. And from that higher rank of working man 
down to this humblest and most downcast rank of working woman 
there is a regular and multitudinous series, But if the case is so 
very far from being solitary, what may not be the effect of Mr. 
Bodkin’s proclamation that starving sempstresses may steal, and, 
coming into a court of justice, obtain even an honorarium of 
charity, —being literally sentenced, not to the treadmill, but to 2/. ? 

We will not say that we make every excuse for Mr. Bodkin, 
because we have a thorough respect for the feelings which actuated 
him. Perhaps, indeed, he somewhat mistook his position, for- 
getting that he was on the bench of justice and not on the benches 
of the House of Commons; for there is a further grave and broad 
reflection suggested by this ease which we point to the attention 
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of Mr. Adderley, Sir John Pakington, and other working philan- 
thropists. The excuses that could be found for this woman,— 
and Mr, Adderley will confirm what we say,—could be brought— 
perhaps not in sucha short and summary fashion, but by sufficient 
research—in favour of three out of every four persons who stand 
before a Judge charged with stealing. In those thousands of cases, 
however, the prisoners are not sentenced to 2/. but to the tread- 
mill; only, under a favourable change of law which Mr. Bodkin 
has so hazardously anticipated, some few are now sentenced half- 
way, not to the treadmill, but to the reformatory. 

THE DEMAND FOR SAILORS. 
A CORRESPONDENT in Paris has forwarded to us the following 
letter embodying some information touching a plan suggested by 
Mr. Mackay in the Zimes for inereasing the number and efficiency 
of sailors for the commercial marine. We lay it before our readers 
as an opportune contribution to the facts of the discussion— 

““Mr. Mackay advises the appropriation and fitting up of men-of-war 
unfit for service to be used as training-ships for boys. 

‘A similar course, patronized some fifteen years ago in Toulon, 
Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, and Brest, and Cherbourg, has been almost 
entirely abandoned, except in one or two parts, where the result of the 
system has, through some local cause, proved a little less unsatisfactory. 
The principal objection is that the general utility of these ‘ Ecoles de 
Mousses,’ is out of proportion with their cost, and that neither the mili- 
tary nor the commercial navy is sensibly benefited by them. I have 
collected a few facts and statistics to which the well-known parsimony of 
French ministerial departments compared with the more liberal views of 
English institutions, cannot but give increased strength in showing the 
smallness of results. 

“The ‘ Ecoles de Mousses’ were receiving yearly on an average 460 
boys, from fourteen to sixteen years of age, and their annual expenditure 
was as follows :— 


Salaries of officers, professors, surgeons.... 65,000 francs 
Provisions and victuals ................ 150,000 ,, 
Clothing ....... i ea oe ated 27,000 ,, 
Keeping up of ships..................-. 62,000 ,, 


Say.... 307,000 frances 





or a little over £12,000. 

Out of this number of boys educated, trained, fed, and clothed at the 
expense of the Government or of Chambers of Commerce, not one-fourth 
remained, either in the military or commercial service, after their first 
voyage, and not one-tenth become ultimately able seamen. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the agreement entered into by their parents to 





that some men should be masters and others servants, and that the more 
we are afflicted here, the greater will be our reward hereafter, if we bear 
our sufferings patiently. 

With intelligence like this poured into their anxious ears, the slaves be. 
gan to attend churches and chapels in large numbers, and the Sunday 
schools became thronged. Religion, like a young and vigorous tree, planted 
in a good soil, grew and advanced rapidly : more clergymen of the Church 
of England arrived; the Wesleyans, the Independents, the Presbyterians 
also introduced their ministers and schoolmasters; mew churches and 
chapels were erected, the Colonial Legislature voted annually large sums of 
money for religious and educational purposes, the colony by Royal Order in 
Council became united to the diocese of Barbadoes, and in every quarter 
there was certainly made to appear * the form of godliness.” ‘ 

Some years later, the Bishop of Barbadoes having relinquished his sev, 
Guiana itself was erected into a diocese, and under the present Bishop, and 
chiefly through his exertion, two valuable institutions became established 
(now in full usefulness),—‘* Queen’s College’’ and ‘ Bishop’s College; ” 
while under his supervision, it may be stated without offence to any one, 
religion and education in many parishes have become infused with more 
vigour and vitality. 

Nor are other sections of the Christian Church less active: the Roman 
Catholics have become numerous and respectable under their Bishop ; more 
Dissenting ministers and teachers are often arriving, all actuated and 
guided by pure motives, as I sincerely believe,—the service of a Supreme 
Master and the religious advancement of His benighted creatures in this 


| isolated portion of the world. 


reimburse the expenses in case the boys would not devote themselves to | 


seafaring life has proved entirely delusive. 

“Would a similar event take place in England? I know not; but 
I state, without fear of being contradicted, that applied to France, Mr, 
Mackay’s plan, however well intended, has not been efficacious in in- 
creasing the number of sailors. With reference to the ability no better 
success has been obtained ; and the prejudice against this class of boys 
has become so great that the masters of ships have refused altogether to 
engage them. 

“Tn fact, the best school for sailors is the wide sea; not rotten ships 
at their moorings, but real and effectual navigation; not occasional 
trips to the Nore or a few tacks in the Rade de Brest. 

‘Within the last ten years the number of able seamen in France has 
largely increased, owing, it is said, to the enforcement of some old regu- 
lation bearing that each vessel, large or small, fishing, coasting, or high 
sea-going, should have on board a number of boys proportionate to the 
crew, say one for every twenty men and under. 

“Ts this plan carried out to some extent in England, and would the 
shipowners submit to what seems to be an inconvenience? Who will 
take the initiative ? 
merely make a suggestion; but the example of France ought to show 
your countrymen that here is the remedy.” 





Letter to the Editor. 


BRITISH GUIANA—A COTTON AND COFFEE FIFLD. 


The Grove, Gravesend, 28th November, 1859. 

Srr—In your impression of Saturday, I notice that your correspondent 
at Brixton again advocates Jamaica as the most favourable place for the re- 
— of the growth of cotton. 

ithout disputing anything he has written from time to time in your 
valuable journal in favour of that island, I am ready to enter the lists with 
him, and contend that British Guiana is a colony in which the experiment 
may be tried first with far better chances of success. 

reference to statistics will, I think, show that in former years the re- 
turns of crops realized were much larger per acre in Guiana than they were 
in Jamaica. In Guiana, too, the soil is rich and the fields easily irrigated, 
added to which there are large settlements of free labourers in close 
proximity to plantations now uncultivated, but which formerly grew im- 
mense crops of cotton or coffee. 

It is but justice to add that the planters and landowners generally are 
liberal and kind to their people ; they also pull well in harmony with the 
local government, in endeavours to promote the prosperity and happiness of 
the community at large. 

In no colony under the Crown, perhaps, are the grants of public money 
more liberally dispensed from year to year for humane and charitable pur- 

; and as proof of what I state, let me briefly describe to you the condition 
of the labouring population in a religious and educational point of view, 
now and formerly. 

When the colony first became ours in 1796, we only found three churches 
of the Lutheran form of worship existing in all the land; under British rule, 
however, matters soon began to improve,—a clergyman of the Church of 
England was settled in George Town and another in New Amsterdam, the 
London Missionary and other Societies sent out their ministers and 
teachers, and the Negroes heard for the first time, occasionally upon a Sun- 
day, of a home in Heaven where there are no chains nor whips, nor toils, 
nor suffering, nor separation, nor death—where there reigns a supreme but 
common Father of us all, in whose eyes the colour of 2 man’s skin weighs 
as a oe Whites and Blacks are both the atoms of His own creation, 
equally His children and the objects of His eare—that it is His divine will 





The Government or the shipping interest? I | 


But to particularize, let me state that there are at this moment in the 
colony thirty places of public worship belonging to the Church of England, 
eleven to the Church of Scotland, six to the Church of Rome, fifteen to the 
London Missionary Society, six to the Wesleyans, and fifteen to the Inde- 
pendent Congregational Dissenters. Thus it will be seen that there ar 
over eighty places of worship now where formerly there existed only three ! 

The schools are more numerous still, there being thirty-five of the Church 
of England, fourteen of the Church of Scotland, seventeen Wesleyan, three 
Roman Catholic, and about forty London Missionary. In these schools an 
immense amount of good is accomplished; they are numerously attended, 
and the children acquire in them considerable proficiency in all the solid 
branches of general and useful knowledge. 

I can speak with confidence upon this point, as I had the honour and 
pleasure frequently of presiding at the annual school examinations held at 
Christmas in the various localities, 

And now when I add that the laws in force are just, mild, equitable,—pro- 
tecting alike the interests of the employer and employed,—let me ask if your 
correspondent can draw an phe favourable picture of the island of 
Jamaica ? : 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, C. H. Srrvurt, 
Retired Stipendiary Magistrate, late of 
British Guiana, West Indies. 


Glranings, 

Tue Ficur on THE Pemo,—The flotilla had now to cease firing upon 
the point of assault, lest it should injure friends instead of foes. The ex- 
citement of the gun-crews may be imagined, as they saw the night closing 
round their comrades wrapt in the blaze of the enemy's fire, and they heard 
the exultant yells of the garrison, and marked the faint and desultory 
cheers, and ill-sustained reply of the assailants. 1t was with difficulty that 
they could in some eases be restrained from rushing to join the good or evil 
fortune of the fray ; five hours’ fighting had made all indifferent to life. As 
one gun-boat went down, the crew modestly suggested to the commander, 
that as they could do no more good in her, it would be as well ‘* to go over 
the mud and join our chaps on shore !’’ It is not fair to say such men can 
be beaten ; all had become imbued with the heroic spirit of their chief—the 
infection had even spread to the American boats’ crews. The calculating 
long-backed diplomatists of the United States, who had sent their Admiral 
and Envoy to reap the advantages for which Englishmen were fighting and 
dying, forgot that there were certain promptings of the heart which over- 
ride all selfish considerations ; and that, in short, as fiag-officer Tatnall ob- 
served, ‘* blood is thicker than water,’ ay, than ink either. An American 
boat visited one of our vessels, and on wishing to leave her, the officer 
found all his men had got out of the boat. After some delay they were 
found looking very hot, smoke begrimed, and jfightish. ‘* Halloa, sirs,”’ 
said the officer, with assumed severity, ‘‘don’t you know we are neutrals ? 
What have you been doing?” ** Begs pardon,” said the gallant fellows, 
looking very bashful; ‘they were very short-handed at the bow-gun, sir, 
and so we give’d them a help for fellowship sake ;’’ they had been hard at 
it for an hour. Gallant Americans! you and your admiral did more that 
day to bind England and the United States together, than all your lawyers 
and pettifogging politicians have ever done to part us.—lackwood's 


| Magazine... 


| (Trifolium my as other bees cannot reach the nectar. 
| very little doubt, t 





| thus destroyed all over England.” 


CompLex RELATIONS OF PLANTS AND ANTMALS.—I shall hereafter have 
occasion to show that the exotic Lobelia fulgens, in this part of England, is 
never visited by insects, and consequently, from its peculiar structure, 
never can seta seed. Many of our orehidaceous plants absolutely require 
the visits of moths to remove their pollen-masses and thus to fertilize them. 
I have, also, reason to believe that humble-bees are indispensable to the 
fertilization of the heartsease (Viola tricolor), for other bees do not visit this 
flower. From experiments which I have tried, I have found that the visits 
of bees, if not indispensable, are at least highly beneficial to the fertiliza- 
tion of our clovers; but humble-bees alone visit the common red clover 
Hence I have 
1at if the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct 
or very rare in England, the heartsease and red clover would become very 
rare, or wholly disappear. The number of humble-bees in any district 
depends in a great degree on the number of field-mice, which destroy their 
combs and nests; and Mr. H. Newman, who has long attended to the 
habits of humble-bees, believes that ‘‘more than two-thirds of them are 
Now the number of mice is largely 
dependent, as every one knows, on the number of cats; and Mr. Newman 
says, ‘near villages and small towns I have found the nests of humble- 
bees more numerous than elsewhere, which I attribute to the number of 
cats that destroy the mice.’’ Hence it is quite credible that the presence 
of a feline animal in large numbers in a district might determine, through 
the intervention first of mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain 
flowers in that district !—Darwin on the Origin of Species. 

Eartruavakrs.—Taking the whole of Europe, the preponderance of 
earthquakes during winter is very marked, the catalogue showing that, 
during fifteen centuries and a half, 857 earthquakes occurred during spring 
and summer, and 1165 during autumn and winter. Of 255 earthquakes 
in England and Scotland, 44 occurred during the spring months, 58 during 
the summer months, 79 during the autumn months, and 74 during the winter 
months. And with respect to earthquakes in the Italian peninsula, it is 
recorded that, in several instances, no alarm was felt when they broke out 
during the summer, while those in winter inspired the greatest terror.— 
“ Earthquakes,” in Fraser’s Magazine. 
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MODERN FORTIFICATION,* 





gm Howarp Dovetas has modestly described his book as a re- 

int, and in fact the basis of the first part devoted to the science 
of fortification was published forty years ago. But the word re- | 

rint does not well describe a work which has been thoroughly | 
revised, enriched with the experiences of those forty years, and | 
augmented by the addition of two important Parts—those on 
Intrenched Camps and National Defence. ‘This amount of re- 
yision and augmentation makes the book practically a new one, 
and as such it should find its way into the libraries not only of 
all military men, but of those of the general public, who, 
awakened to the dangers of the country, have taken the subject 
of national defence into serious consideration. In the main the | 
essay on fortification is above the reach of the non-professional 
mind, but the other chapters cannot fail, if read with due respect 
for the high authority from whom they proceed, to produce a 
wholesome effect and sounder views of national defence than have 
hitherto prevailed. 

The first part is an exposure of the unsounduess of that system 
of fortification which M. Carnot, under the eye of Napoleon, pro- 

unded for the defence of the French frontiers, and which was 
intended to restore the supremacy of the defence over the attack, 
and thus counterwork the genius 6f Vauban. Carnot proposed 
todo this by his plan of vertical fire, that is, by causing the ar- 
tillery of the besieged place te send a hail of small bullets into the 
trenches of the besiegers when they had approached the place. 
Sir Howard Douglas demonstrates the ineflectual, almost harmless 
nature of Carnot’s famous showers of musket balls, and the radi- 
eal defects of the system of fortification he devised, as proved 
six-and-thirty years ago at Woolwich by actual experiment. | 
Carnot’s plan was eagerly, too eagerly, adopted by the German 
engineers ; and here is the remarkable fact in the history of this 
question. What the French engineer recommended has been ex- 
tensively adopted by the Austrians and Prussians, but it has not 
been adopted by the French. Indeed, modern French engineers 
have been engaged in showing how these German fortresses 
may be best attacked and reduced! Sir Howard Douglas | 
minutely describes the great German fortresses, and advances 
sound reasons for his opinion, as strong now as it was in 1821, 
that they are constructed on an erroneous, insecure, and con- 
demned system. Speaking of Verona, which he thinks the 
French Emperor would have attempted to carry by main force, he 
says— 

** When these novel constructions shall be tested in a regular siege, car- 
ried on with the powerful aid of modern artillery, it will be found, as may 
be inferred from what has been described in the third chapter ef this work, 
that the masonry defences in the ditches which are substitutes for the flanks 
of bastions, and reveted scarps, will be destroyed from afar, though not seen. 
No masonry defences can withstand the vast powers which modern artillery 
will bring against them in all future sieges, and earthern works only, of 
increased thickness, can withstand the destructive etlects of such artillery. 
All ramparts must therefore be constructed of earth as far down as they can 
be seen, and the masonry defences must be formed in the rampart, so as to 
rise no higher than the crest of the covered way, or other outwork: thus 
leaving the scarp and the counter-scarp only of masonry. It appears, there- 
fore, that the modern artillery, far from justifying the proposed alterations 
in the conformation of ramparts and parapets, will render it necessary to | 
retain the old form in the profiles of fortifications.” 

It may be observed that Sir Howard Douglas is opposed to the 
system of circular fortresses projected by Mr. James Fergusson, 
but he admits that ramparts of earth have an advantage over 
masonry in resisting the crushing effects of the heavy artillery in 
use at present. 

In his valuable chapter on “ Intrenched Camps ” Sir Howard 
Douglas shows how dangerous they may become when they are | 
constructed in positions where they can be surrounded or turned. 
Generals who have risked their armies in intreuched camps not 
having those advantages, have, in every instance, been placed in 
imminent peril, or have been compelled to succumb. The model 
of the exception to the rule is an intrenched position like Torres | 
Vedras, which could not be turned, and so the communications | 
of the defending army with their base of operations could not be 
endangered, Our author likens Verona, Lintz, Ulm, and Rastadt 
to the camp at Pirna, which Frederick the Second neutralized by 
blockading it, and then, after beating Brown at Lowositz, cap- | 
tured with the army it contained. Armics in these intrenched 
camps may be reduced by famine, or taken by storm. Not so 
lines, like those at Torres Vedras ; for these must be captured, if | 
at all, by a front attack. 

“The so-called siege of Sevastopol, adduced by Mr. Fergusson and 
others as the greatest and most instructive siege that ever took place, was 
notasiege. It was the attack of a great intrenched téte, whose commu- 
nications with its base were never interrupted. In this attack, the allied 
army had to contend, not only with the very strong garrison which the 
fortress contained, but, through it, with all the resources of Russia; just as | 
the army before the lines of Torres Vedras may be said to have contended 
against all the resources of England, as they were poured into Lisbon by 
sea. The most instructive lesson that can be learnt from that undertaking 
is, never to attempt the attack of a fortress without completely investing it, 
80 that no succour can get in. It was entirely through the inadequacy of | 
the allied army to effect that first condition of a siege, that the attack of 
Sevastopol was so protracted and so sanguinary; and not because its de- 
fences consisted of earthen ramparts.” 


* Observations on Modern Systems of Fortification, including that proposed by | 
4f. Carnot, and a comparison of the Polygonal with the Bastion System ; to which 
are added some reflections on Intrenched Positions, and a Tract on the Naval, Lit- 
toral, and Internal Defence of England. By General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 

ith numerous Illustrations. Published by Murray. 


” 


| explanation of the universe. 


The principles that should guide a general in the choice of a 
position for an intrenched camp, and the kind of troops to be 
thrown into it, are concisely described—- 

**Intrenched camps should combine defensive and offensive faculties: 
the camp may be formed in contiguity to a place, and armies may, in case of 
need, take refuge in them; yet the camp itself should be an offensive po- 
sition, from which the troops it contains may be always ready to take the 
offensive in the field. To place in such camps troops of secondary cha- 


| racter, incapable of acting efficiently in the field, would deprive an in- 


trenched camp of the great object for which it should be constructed, None, 
therefore, but well-appointed and well-exercised troops, fit for any service 
in the field, should occupy intrenched camps, on strategical points.” 

Sir Howard Douglas insists on the necessity of keeping an army 
destined to defend a nation in positions whence it can resume 
offensive operations, and of not weakening that army by sending 
bodies to garrison open towns and small fortresses, Certainly in 


| defending England, we must rely _— offensive operations, and 


our arrangements should all be calculated with a view to offensive 
warfare. Even if compelled to give ground it should never be 
forgotten that falling back should only be effected with the object 
of recruiting strength for a forward spring. Means of offence 
will always be the best means of defence. 

The Tract on the Defence of England is peculiarly worthy of 


| attentive study, especially at this moment when we are organ- 
| izing defenders. 


Iu the opinion of our author, our land forces 
should consist of Regulars, Militia, and Volunteers. The Militia 
he would raise by ballot and train with great care, so as to enable 
them to act with the Line. Unlike Sir John Burgoyne, he does 
not despise our hedgerows, ditches, farm-houses, as means of 
defence in the hands of volunteers; but he does distinctly say 
that the regular army alone is not adequate to the preservation 
of our safety. He also asks for better means of flank communica- 
tion along the south coast, especially in Kent and Sussex, and 
cites this opinion expressed by the Duke of Wellington early in 
1852, when discussing projects of defence:—‘‘ Look at these 
splendid heights all along the coast,” exclaimed the Duke; ‘ give 
me communications which admit of rapid flank movements along 
these heights, and I might set anything at defiance.” There 
should also be flank communications in Essex and Suffolk. 
Volunteer captains and volunteers will find excellent advice in 
these pages. We heartily commend the Tract to their notice, and 
only regret that it is not published separately in a cheap and 
portable form for the instruction and guidance of those irregular 


| levies of which Sir Howard Douglas so highly approves. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY.* 
Tus dissertation is a slightly modified reprint of an Essay to 
which was accorded a moiety of a prize of 300/, offered by a 
member of the Bengal Civil Service. The prize was offered for 
the best statement and refutation in English of the fundamental 
errors of the Vedanta, Nyaya, and Siankhya philosophies, ac- 
companied by a demonstration of these cardinal principles of 
Christian Theism. 1, The real and distinct existence of God, 
and the creation by Him of all other spirits and of matter, in op- 
position to the Vedanta. 2. ‘The non-eternity of separate souls 


j and their creation by God, in opposition to the Nyiaya and 


Sankhya,”’ 3, The creation of matter in opposition to the tenet of 
its eternity in the shape of atoms as maintained in the Nyaya 


| School, or as a kind of ideal nature or natura naturans, if we 


rightly apprehend, which is the doctrine of the Sankhya. 4. The 
moral character and government of God, and the real and eternal 
difference between moral good and evil, in opposition to the 
antagonizing dogmas in the above one, These systems, three 
in number, may be considered as the essential and representative 
divisions of the six actual ramifications of the Hindi Philosophy. 
These three systems Dr. Ballantyne tells us differ more in ap- 
pearance than reality. They have a common ground of agree- 
ment, and thus each is “ viewed with a certain amount of favour 
by Orthodox Hindiis.” They all implicitly accept the Vedas, but 
they explain them differently. They are all alike the enemies of 
the Infidel Buddhist, who denies the Vedas, their canonical serip- 
tures, ‘ though his notion of the chief end of man differs in no 
respect from that of the others;” just as the Catholic, the 
Anglican, and the Dissenter, all acknowledge the authority of 
the Old and New Testament writings, and unite in condemnation 
of the Bible-rejecting Theist, though he believe with them in 
the same universal Father, the same law of love and duty on 
earth, the same heaven of ee and holiness beyond. This 
Oriental reproduction of the religious status of the West is at once 
curious on instructive. Still more so, perhaps, is the evidence 
of the mental relationship of mankind, afforded by the intellectual 
correspondences, in the philosophical developments of Europe and 
Asia. Through the variety of race and diversity of time and 
position, we discern the uniformities of human thought, tracing 
everywhere the ‘‘ workings of one mind, the features of the same 
face.”’ 

Philosophy has for its object the interpretation of Nature, the 
The earlier philosophies are all 
theological or metaphysical. The Hindi is specially so. Its 
three systems differ mainly in their severally regarding the 
universe from different points of view; as it stands related either 
to sensation, emotion, or intellection. The Nyayasystem confines 
itself to sensation. It refers the influx of knowledge to five 
different channels, ‘‘the five senses; for which it imagines five 

Christianity contrasted with Hindi Philosophy; An Kasay in five book® 
Sanskrit and English, &c. Ry James RK. Ballantyne, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Principal of the Government College at Benares, Published by 
James Madden, 
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different externals,—the five elements,” the aggregate of what the 
Nyaya regards as ‘the causes of affliction.” The word Nyaya 
means propriety. It isatonce a Method and a Logic. It proposes 
the knowledge of the truth as the chief end of man, and under- 
takes to show him the proper method of arriving at that know- 
ledge, and the fit mode of setting forth an argument. This 
‘« Propriety ” system was delivered by Gautama, and is summed 
up in his so-called Five Lectures, the first of which contains sixty 
aphorisms. The initial aphorism declares that supreme happiness 
is the consequence of the knowledge of the truth. With the 
knowledge of the truth false notions depart; interest in external 
objects ceases; action terminates; posthumous retribution be- 
comes unnecessary ; the “‘ regeneration” or revival to reward or 
punishment is no longer requisite ; capacity for pain is impossible ; 
and ‘the absence of pain” is the Nyiya conception of the sum- 
mum bonum. This philosophy further informs us what are the 
instruments of right Easuistes, specifying the senses, the recogni- 
tion of signs, the recognition of likeness, and speech or testimony. 
The objects of right knowledge are numerous. We shall only 
mention soul, body, mind, activity, and transmigration. The soul 
is a distinct entity from the mind, which is an atom. Not so the 
soul, as Ritter erroneously supposes. It is the ‘ all-pervading, 
the knower,” the thinking principle, employing the mind, or the 
faculty of limited attention, as its organ or inlet ‘‘ to only one 
thought at a time.” ‘‘ Activity ” originates vocal utterance, 
intellectual cognition, and corporeal movement. It is the cause of 
birth, which is the cause of pain, to annihilate which is to achieve 
beatitude. Our faults are classed under the heads of Affection, 
Aversion, and Stolidity, which, issuing in action, are the occasion 
of Retribution, the infliction of which in some state of mundane 
existence, postpones the great end of entire emancipation. 
The immediate obstacle to this end is transmigration, or 
more correctly, post mortem renascence. Thus birth, which 
is succeeded by death, is followed by birth again, till the final 
emancipation or absolute deliverance from pain be achieved. 
Such is a brief summary of the Nyaya or Propriety philosophy. 
The second system is called the Sankhya, or Discriminative phi- 
losophy, as promising beatitude to those who rightly discriminate 
between soul and nature. It was delivered by Kapila in an 
aphoristic form. It too teaches that the chief end of man is the 
cessation from pain. The soul, a ~— and free intelligence, is in 
bondage. This bondage in which the soul groans is due to its 
conjunction with nature. It is, however, an illusory or imagi- 
nary bondage, ‘like the redness of pellucid erystal when a China 
rose is near it,” or “like Don Quixote hanging in the dark from 
the ledge of a supposed enormous precipice, and bound to hold on 
for his life till daybreak,” while all the time the ground is 
within six inches of his feet, only he doesn’t know it. 
this system is defined asa sort of balance of the powers,—goodness, 
passion, and darkness. From nature proceeds intellect ; from in- 
tellect self-consciousness ; from self-consciousness the five subtile 
elements, &c. ; fromthe subtile elements the gross elements. From 


self-consciousness also proceed the two sets of organs, external and | 


internal, and besides these there is the soul. Experience of pleasure 
and pain terminates with the execution of that mental process 
by which the soul is contradistinguished from nature. 
alone are regarded as substances ; the phenomena of the external 
world being catalogued as qualities, pleasing, displeasing, or in- 
different. Hence the discriminative philosophy might also be 
termed the emotional. It is a slight simplification of the Nyaya, 
from which it differs, in repudiating the dogma of Annihilation. 
A further degree of simplification is attained by the Vedanta sys- 
tem, or that of Intellection. It proclaims that nothing really 
exists but One; this one real being is absolutely simple; this one 
simple being is knowledge. Soul is the one reality, ‘‘ not asa 


substance as in the Nyaya, but as the ¢hing, or literally that which | 
He willed to make the world out of | 
There is | 


abides.” This soul is God. 
nothing. The world is really an evolution of himself. 
no room for limited intelligences, for God is omniscient ; there- 
fore there are no limited intelligences. There is but one intelli- 
gence. True it is that the individual soul does not spontaneously 
recognize itself as God. But this very fact is the solution of the 
difficulty. The soul would know itself for God, if it were not for 
its ignorance of the fact. Attributing something like individual 
distinctness to this ignorance, the Vedanta declares that Ignorance 
makes the world, and designates it “energy.” And this energy 
is the power of God ; for we admit only the self-existence of God. 
But the world would not even appear to be real were it not for 
ignorance. Its apparent reality, then, is illusion or maya. Fi- 
nally, this Maya, with a capital M, becomes a person, a goddess, 
a wife—the wife of Brahma the Creator! Ignorance consists of 
three qualities,—happiness, pain, indifference. Their aggregate 
is the opposite of soul, or not-soul; and as the soul takes the 
name of knowledge, so it takes the name of not-knowledge. It 
has two powers, that by which it envelopes the soul and gives rise 
to the conceit of personality, and that by which it projects the 

1 ty of a world which seems external to the individual 

imself, The destruction of evil is effected by the recognition of 
the identity of the Me with the One, the elimination of self as 
the object of thought, and the exclusive existence of the subject 
alone, as a being, a thought, a joy, and as these three are only 
one, “‘ the existent joy-thought.” 

Such is a brief sketch of the Hindi philosophy which the 
Christian missionary has to encounter. We are reminded as we 
read of the spiritual pantheism of St. Paul; of the pervading 
sentiment of the modern religionist that ‘‘ the world is all 





Nature in | 


Souls | 


a fleeting show for man’s delusion given;” of the doctrine of 


Berkeley, Hume, Fichte, Spinoza, Hegel. We recall the line 
of Shelley—‘ The one remains, the many change and pass;” 
we think of Hegel and his ‘ world spirit, who has at last sue- 
ceeded in freeing himself from all encumbrances, and is able to 
conceive himself as Absolute Intelligence ;’’ and we remember the 
magnificent sarcasm of Heine, when he ‘ was young and proud, 
and it pleased his vain glory to learn from — that the true 
God was not as my grandmother believed, the God who lives ip 
Heaven, but myself here upon Earth.” The second part of Dr, 
Ballantyne’s book is written in English and Sanskrit. It institutes 
a comparison between Christianity and Hindi philosophhy. He 
meets and endeavours to answer the reasonings in the three 
systems, on philosophical grounds; he assumes the soundness of 
the teleogical argument ; he adduces the testimony of the first 
Christian martyrs, and asserts the reality of the Christian 
miracles. Of the mysterious dogmas of the religion which he 
vindicates he attempts no explanation, alleging that mystery is 
not distinctive of Christianity, and falling back on the new 
popularized canon of contradictory opposites. He concludes 
the second part of his Essay with a discourse on the 
Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of Na- 
ture; convinced with Origen that the believer in Revelation 
will expect to find in it difficulties similar to those 
which he finds in the order of Creation; an edifying reflection 
to one who has already embraced Christianity, but which seems 
unavailing and irrelevant to a Hindi or any other unbeliever, 
The appendix to this volume contains various notes on the Hindi 
metaphysical terminology, and suggests a method of reproducing 
the scientific nomenclature of Europe in the languages of India, 
to the exclusion of the present “ Billy Ruffian” system, which 
perverts hydriodate of potash into haidraiyat af patiss, on the 
| principle of the ‘ British sailor who held that the word hat was 
| naturally significant, and that the Spaniards were fools for calling 
| ita sombrero. Why can’t they call it a hat, when they must 
| know it is one?” in a separate section Dr. Ballantyne vindicates 
| the Hindoo Logic against the attacks of Sir William Hamilton, 
| aflirming that the five-membered exposition to which his scornful 
| remark alludes is not the Hindi syllogism at all, but the Hindi 
| rhetorical exposition. He shows how the Hindoos have the analy- 
| tical syllogism of Epicurus, the synthetic — of Aristotle, 
and an expression for the Hamiltonian syllogism ‘‘in thought,” 
in its organic unity. 

The author of various educational works on the Hindustani, 
Sanskrit, and other Eastern languages, Dr. Ballantyne has pro- 
duced a book which will be intelligible to the general reader of 
cultivated mind, and particularly valuable to the untutored mis- 
sionary among the learned Hindoos. He may learn from its pages 
| the intellectual opposition which awaits him from these ‘“ subtile- 
souled pyschologists ; ” he may estimate the formidable character 
| of that opposition from the presentment of their metaphysic, their 
| logic, and their rhetoric, afforded by our author, and hesitate to 
| go unwea oned and unshielded, into the strife of mind with mind. 
| If we rightly understand Dr. Ballantyne, it is with the educated 
| that the battle must be fought. ‘ When those who are educated 
shall come to be won over, the uneducated masses will follow. 
| The baptism of Clovis entails that of armies and of crowds.” 





THE DECLINE OF QUAKERISM,* 

| In the month of March, 1858, a gentleman who lamented that, 
| while the population of the United Kingdom had more than 
| doubled itself, the Society of Friends numbered fewer members 
| than at the commencement of the century, offered a prize of one 
| hundred guineas for the best essay, and a prize of fifty guineas 
| for the second best, that should be written on the subject of its 
decline. Three gentlemen, none of whom were of the Quaker 
persuasion, Reverend I’, D. Maurice, Professor J, P. Nichol, and 
Rev. E. 8. Price, agreed to act as adjudicators. The two essays 
‘‘which appeared to them to have the superior claims” were 
Quakerism, Past and Present, by John Stephenson Rowntree ; 
and the Peculium, by Thomas Hancock. Of these the former is, 
| we think, the most successful in its indication of the proximate 
| causes of the decline of Quakerism, while the latter, in our 
| opinion, exhibits “‘ most thought and Christian earnestness ” in 
its 4 priori exposition of the subject, and has a more literary 
finish and a more persuasive elocution. So nearly equal appeared 
to the adjudicators the merits of the two essays, that on the ex- 
pression of their perplexity ‘‘the donor of the prizes generously 
offered to make the second prize equal to the first.” The essay to 
which the priority was finally adjudged is that written by Mr. 
Rowntree. The exact nature of Mr. Rowntree’s ecclesiastical 
convictions we are unable to ascertain. Mr. Hancock is an ad- 
herent of the “‘ Anglican” or High Church school of theology, as 
represented in the present day by the pious and much-abused 
Dr, Pusey. 

Three hundred years after the birth of John Wycliffe, Mr. 
Rowntree reminds us, was born George Fox, the last of the 
Reformers, as Wycliffe was ‘‘the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion.” The Socicty of Friends dates its origin from the year 
1647, Its founder was then twenty-three years of age. In Eng- 
land Catholicism had been conquered first by ‘‘ Anglican,” then by 

* Quakerism, Past and Present ;: being an Inquiry into the Causes of its Decline 
in Great Britain and Ireland. By John Stephenson Rowntree. Published by 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The Peculium; an Endeavour to throw light on some of the Causes of the De- 
cline of the Society of Friends, especially in regard to its Original Claim of being 
the Peeuliar People of God. By Thomas Hancock. Published by Smith, Elder, 
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Puritan Protestantism. Puritanism, however noble in some of its 
pects, was narrow-minded and antic. It almost postponed 
Christianity to Judaism, asserting “that the judicial laws 
of Moses are binding on Christian princes,” and examining 
the inspired volume as if it. had been a statute-book. | — 
became polemical, external, rigid, formal, and unsatisfying. Men 
be to withdraw, like Milton, into the ‘church communion ” 
of their own souls ; or as Mr. Hancock expresses it, there was in all 
rts of England a great mass of Seekers. These seekers formed 
«the raw material which was afterwards built up into Quakerism 
by George Fox.” In the midst of the disputatious religionism, 
the vanity and wickedness of the times, in which his lot was cast, 
Fox fell into gloom and despondency. In his anguish and be- 
wilderment he sought advice from noted religious professors ; he 
asked for a solution of some part of the great mystery of life. 
“The clergy of the neighbourhood,” says our old friend 
Teufelsdréckh, ‘‘the ordained watchers and interpreters of that 
same holy mystery, listened with unaffected tedium to his con- 
sultations, and advised him as the solution of such doubts to 
‘drink beer and dance with the girls.’” Turning away from 
such “ miserable comforters,” this ‘‘ youth with aliving spirit be- 
longing to him” applied to the study of ‘an antique inspired 
volume,” and found the sacred writings ‘‘ very precious to him,”’ 
They were his sole companions in ‘hollow trees and desolate 
places.” Through them as through a window his soul could look 
upwards, subjoins Teufelsdréckh, and discern his celestial home. 
Finally “ he was one of those to whom under ruder or purer form 
the Divine Idea of the universe is pleased to manifest itself.” 
This Divine idea was, in less ethnic language, the doctrine that 
the true light, the Word and Son of God, enlightens every man 
that comes into the world. The indwelling of a Personal, 
Human, yet Divine Spirit in the soul, the presence inevery mortal 
of the Omniscient Man, Christ Jesus, for guidance into truth, 
loving nobleness in action, purity and simplicity in conduct, and 
the consecration of life, in its common as well as its more elevated 
aspects, was the central idea of the religion of the early Quakers. 
Vhile testifying to the influence of this great inward light, 
Quakerism was strong and prosperous. ‘In 1690, after forty 
ears of incessant persecution, ‘it’ could point to an organized 
y of sixty or seventy thousand adherents in Great Britain and 
Ireland, to deutichion congregations in other parts of Europe, and 
to more than one great colony it had founded in the Western 
World.” But the fine gold soon became dim. ‘ The Society of 
Friends attained its numerical meridian in this island about the 
year 1680, and in the next one hundred and twenty years its 
decline was continuous, reducing its numbers by the year 1800 
to one-half of what they had been at their highest point. During 
the present century this decline has progressed still further, and 
there are now not more than twenty-six thousand persons in 
Great Britain and Ireland professing with Friends. Within the 
last one hundred and eighty years the population of the United 
Kingdom has trebled, but the Society of Friends has diminished 
nearly two-thirds.” 

What are the causes of this decline? Let us state the proxi- 
mate causes first, those which in Mr. Rowntree’s opinion, from 
whose pages we have just quoted, account for the actual abridg- 
ment of the Society by a self-diminishing process, rather than 
for its non-extension by discontinuance or failure of the assimi- 
lating function of proselytism. The resuscitation of the 
disciplinary system of Quakerism, in 1760, aggravating all its 
primary defects, and giving prominence to the principle of external 
separation, in narrowing the grounds of Church fellowship, 
contracted the numerical area of the Society. During the twenty 
years following this resuscitation numerous “ Disownments” took 
place, not only for immoral acts, but for the payment of tithes, 
marriage contrary to rule, and the like violations of the Society’s 
‘‘ testimonies.” In consequence of the introduction of ‘‘ Birthright 
Membership” in 1737, excommunications have been fatally 
frequent, so that ‘within a considerable proportion of the 
present century the Society of Friends in England has disowned 
nearly one-third of all its members who have married, a total of 
not less than four thousand persons.” Nor is this all, but their 
removal has occasioned the deaths among the Friends to exceed 
their births by two thousand four hundred since 1810; while in 
the general population of England, during the same period, there 
have been three births to every two deaths, 

From considering the more proximate we pass to an examina- 
tion of the more general causes of the decay of Quakerism, 
These, according to Mr. Rowntree, are its disparagement of the 
human reason, its once inadequate estimate of the value of Holy 
Scripture, and its seclusive system of Church government. In re- 
jecting a humanly appointed ministry and the symbolical rites of 

aptism and the Lord’s Supper, Quakerism placed itself in anta- 

onism to the sentiments po. pdln meer of nearly all existing 

hristian communities. From these special causes, from the general 
neglect of the culture of the understanding in connexion with re- 
ligion, and the disregard of the wsthetic element in man’s mental 
constitution, the measure of Quakerism has become smaller than 
that of Christianity, its powers of adaptation have been limited, 
and its general diffusion restrained. It is in condemning the par- 
tial and oligarchical nature of Quakerism that we find the author 
of the second dissertation in most striking sympathy with his 
fellow-essayist. He regards George Fox as a pure single-hearted 
righteous man, dissatistied with the belief in a historical Christ, 
complaining that ‘the faith of the sects stands on a Man who 
died at Jerusalem sixteen hundred years ago,” and’ wanting ‘‘a 


deliverer for that year, for that hour, a light for every moment.” 
This deliverer, this light, was in man himself; neither condi- 
tioned by time, place, creed, occupation, character, age, nor sex ; 
and opposed only by sin and self-willed darkness. Strong in the 
yy of the universality of this light, Fox wrote to the 
ews, to the Pope, to the Emperor, to the Kings of France and 
England, to Oliver Cromwell, to Charles II., to cleric and lay, 
of every sect and employment, throughout Christendom, ap- 
a to the Divine Witness present in them all. This 
Quaker reproelamation of an eternal verity against the Church- 
men, separatists, and politicians of the time, was the glory 
and strength of the teaching of Fox and his followers. Quaker- 
ism prospered, because in the general forgetfulness of the ‘‘ Divine 
Idea” it singled out for emphatic revival this universal truth, in 
which, however variously interpreted, all humanity has so deep 
and abiding an interest. Thus it asserted spirituality against 
ceremonialism, believing that the Creator and Inspirer of forms 
would provide them when they were wanted; it stood for sim- 
plicity against insincerity in speech and elaborateness in dress ; 
it taught the supreme love of man, for the holy love within them 
gave them an awful sympathy with all men, a mighty hatred to 
all man’s enemies. It witnessed against war, slavery, drunken- 
ness, because they obscure and insult the Divine light that dwells 
in every man. Such Mr. Hancock conceives the old Quaker idea 
to have been. 

But Quakerism soon degenerated, and the Idea became lost in 
system; mechanism succeeded to vital action, and the sense of a 
hereditary vocation supplanted the living principle of duty. 
Thus the modern Quakers retain the accidents not the essenti 
of their Church. They protest against forms, and only show their 
formality ; they take up the calling of philanthropists, and manu- 
facture brotherhood and charity by peace societies, abolition socie- 
ties, and temperance societies. Mr. Hancock attributes the decay of 
Quakerism not only to the growing degeneracy of its professors, but 
to its sectarian character. Quakerism is partial and exclusive. Its 
disciples from the very first claimed to be a Peculium, or peculiar 
people, repudiating all communion with Romanists, Puritans, or 
Anglicans ; it originated in the secularism or the spirit of the age of 
the seventeenth century ; it degenerated with that of the eighteenth ; 
it is now one-sided, commercial, or worldly, and anti-human, 
The Quaker Idea is lost. The Quaker system is hostile to the 
age; hostile, because while every thoughtful man, theist or atheist, 
craves for unity of thought, sentiment, and action, Quakerism does 
not assist and forward this tendency; hostile, because there is a 
growing attachment to Ritualism, and Quakerism refuses to ac- 
knowledge this tendency ; hostile, because the age is characterized 
by a strong wsthetic spirit or love of art, and Quaker discipline 
shuts out art as an element of the world. It fights against God 
by its prohibitions, for the things it prohibits are parts of His dis- 
cipline. ‘‘ Music, romances, the drama, dancing, outward signs 
of mourning, memorials to the beloved dead, these all arise out of 
our original constitution, ‘and’ wherever man is these things are.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Hancock observes that our Divine Discipliner has 
given us arts, poetry, the drama, as preservatives from worldliness, 
and declares that, in its contempt of art and rejection of enthusi- 
asm, Modern Quakerism has taken money for its idol and is sign- 
ing away its life. 

Such is Mr. Hancock’s view of the decline of Quakerism ; a 
view which in some respects is coincident with that of Mr, Rown- 
tree, and which is principally distinguished from that gentle- 
man’s by its more abstract and deductive character, and also by 
what non-Anglicans would regard as in some degree Vitiating 
the purity of his argument, the assumption of “ Catholicity 
for the communion to which he belongs. If Quakerism is 
declining, is not Church of Englandism declining also? If a High 
Churchman objects that the Society of Friends has decreased 
from 60,000 or 70,000 in 1690 to less than 15,000 in 1850, may 
not the Quaker retort that the Church of England, once we pre- 
sume that of the people of England contained, according to the 
Census of 1851, only 5,292,551 worshippers in England and 
Wales, out ofa population of 18,000,000? May not he refer to the 
Report of the Commissioners on the Religious Condition of the 
Country, eight or nine years since, which testifies that while with 
the upper classes a regular church attendance is ranked erg im 
the recognized proprieties of life, “it is sadly certain that this 
vast intelligent and growingly important section of our country- 
men (the artisan population) is thoroughly estranged from our 
religious institutions in their present aspect *” It is a fact that the 
Church of England is not the Church of England's people; it is a 
question, why it is not, and a further question, how can it become 
so¥ Is its denationality the consequence of defective Catho- 
licity, universality of truth, sentiment, and action? For we quite 
agree with Mr. Hancock, that no system that is partial and sec- 
tarian, no system that excludes truth in science, truth in art, 
truth in life, no system that shuts out any rays of the “ Divine 
Light,” or insults and mutilates any element in our common 
humanity, can be sovereign in its authority, Catholic in its in- 
clusiveness, or eternal in its duration. ‘Every sect contains 
within itself the principle of its own decay, in its protestations 
and abridgments. Its schismatic and inexpansive character is its 
death-warrant.” That English sectarianism is rere | doomed 
to die out is a conclusion that all philosophical and historical 
speculation justifies, Will the Church of England verify the 
rule by becoming a splendid exception to the | eee ex- 
| clusiveness? Can she make herself the Church of the nation by 
developing the spiritual life of the nation ? 
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NEW NOVELS AND TALEs,* 

Norutné can be better in its kind than Miss Julia Kayanagh’s 
Seven Years ; the Other Tales appended to it are not amiss in 
theirs, but they all bear the same relation to the longer story that 
es them as good brisk small beer bears to choice burgundy. 
publishers have not done well in putting together things so 
incongruous, and the reader will suffer for their want of judgment 
if he swallows the small beer immediately after the burgundy. 








The only way in which he can get through the three volumes 
completely to his satisfaction is to begin at page 91 of the second | 
volume, read on to the end of the third, and then fall to at the | 
first. In this way he will come fresh, and not more than usually | 
fastidious, to the perusal of the Other Tales, with which he may | 
amuse some idle hours napa ys enough. They are sketches of | 
Parisian life in the middle and lower ranks during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, most of them of a light and playful character, and 
some of them slightly farcical; and we think it is not too much | 
to assert that, in neatness of touch and truth of local colouring, | 
they will for the most part fairly sustain comparison with the | 
productions of some of the most successful French writers 

who have used their pens in the same line. In Seven Years | 
the scene is still Paris. The story is that of the protracted | 
courtship of an honest Fleming and a quick-witted, capricious, 
but true-hearted Parisian girl. It is told with admirable clearness 
and directness, in well-chosen language which always pleases, 
because it is always adequate to the occasion and ae 
fectly unaffected. The story never flags in interest, so life-like 
are the characters that move in it, so natural the incidents, and 

so genuine the emotions they excite in persons who have taken | 
fast hold on our sympathy. It was not wholly Fanny’s fault that 

her lover’s happiness was so long postponed. She had plagued | 
him with her waywardness for two years, and at last driven him | 
to enlist in a fit of despair, but at a word from her he bought his 
release, and all seemed to go smoothly with them at last; but | 
now a crushing calamity befell the kind friends who had reared 

the orphan girl, and then was seen the hidden beauty of her | 
nature as she devoted herself for five long years, without one 
selfish thought, to the hard task of supporting and comforting 
them. Very touching is the history of those years of sore trial | 
and many vicissitudes, and finely does the author indicate their 
strengthening and correcting effect upon the mind of the brave | 
struggler. She undergoes none of those mental metamorphoses 
of which there are so many examples in fiction and so few in 
nature. The groundwork of her character remains unchanged, 
but its balance is better adjusted, its weak _ are strength- 
ened, its virtues developed and matured. The reader shall see 
her as she sat with her lover on the eve of what should have been 
her wedding-day but for the disaster above mentioned, of which | 
they were both as yet unconscious, 

* Fanny sat straight on her chair, with her hands folded on her lap, and | 
her eyes fixed on the fire, and Baptiste sat looking at her, and feeling a 
on deal too happy to be quite comfortable. When he saw the girl whom 

e had liked so long, and remembered that on the next day but one she 
would come and share this pleasant little home with him, his heart filled, 
and he could only sigh with pleasure. 

$66 Venez,’ he said at length, ‘1 hope you will be happy.’ 

** Fanny looked up at him very earnestly, but did not answer oneword. | 

“**Tf I thought you weuld not,’ resumed Baptiste, looking at the fire, | 
‘it would make me wretched. I would rather give you up this moment | 
than think, she will regret having married me.’ 

“*T shall not regret it,’ said Fanny, smiling quietly, ‘why should I? 
I feel very good this evening, Baptiste, and I am sure you will help me to 

; F a will have patience with me; you will not take a hasty word 
for more than it means.” 

*** No,’ said Baptiste. 

‘*¢ Why should we not be happy?’ she added after a while. ‘ We are 
both young—I am scarcely eighteen, you are not twenty-five. We have 
tne world, work, some money, and kind friends before us. Why should we 
not be happy >’ 

**She spoke gravely, and looked at him with unwonted seriousness. 
Baptiste hesitated, then gave a look at Marie, and said: * Fanny, you have 
never fairly told me that you really liked me. Tell me so now.’ 

**¢T shall have to say it after tomorrow,’ said Fanny ; ‘ once is enough.’ 

” eed looked disappointed. 

*** What ails you?’ asked Fanny, frowning; ‘am I a girl to do what I 
do not like doing? I have agreed to marry you; is not that enough ? 
ought you not to be satisfied >? ’— 

*** Perhaps I ought; but you speak so lightly, so coldly, always in jest.’ 

* Panny laughed and looked mischievous. 

***Tf you go on so I shall get naughty,’ she said ; ‘I must tell you how 
to me once for all, Baptiste,’ she added confidentially. ‘ You must | 
love me like the apple of your eye, spoil me a good deal, and rule me like a 
little child,—I am not fit to have my own will, that is the truth.’ 

** Baptiste look bewildered, then rueful. 

***T shall never be able to manage that,’ he said ; ‘ rule you like a little 
child, but how?’ 

‘* As if I were to tell you!’ cried Fanny, looking vexed, ‘I never 
heard anything like it.’ 

** ¢ And you will never get that from me,’ said Baptiste, with a sad shake | 
of the head. ‘Ican love a woman honestly and faithfully, and love none 
but her.’ 

“ Fanny stamped her foot. 

“ ¢ Indeed,’ she said, ‘well, you had tetter love some one else. I warn 
you, I am dreadfully jealous.’ 

‘“** Ave you?’ phlegmatically replied Baptiste. ‘But I cannot rule a | 
woman,’ he added, calmly continuing his former speech. ‘No, Fanny, I | 
must respect my wife, and if she is a child, how can I respect her?’ 
sdiphantont - > — do,’ exclaimed ae 7 —— : ee been 

i petted, and if you treat me so grandly, I shall feel dull.’ 

“ Baptiste looked thoroughly disconcerted. 

** Fanny spoke his secret fears: she would be dull with him. And, what 

* Seven Years, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of ‘‘ Nathalie,” X&c. 
In three volumes, Published by Hurst and Blackett. 

Narragansett ; or the Plantations: a Story of 177—. Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. 


In three volumes. 


| were before. 


' strange to say, with his own consent. 


was worse, he knew not, even remotely, how to keep this gay young gi lin 
joy and good humour. The mixture of fondness, teasing, and authority 
which Fanny herself held requisite for their mutual happiness, Baptiste 
could not practise. He could only love and honour like any knight of old 

‘* Fanny saw his troubled looks, and was sorry. She rose from her chair 
she went up to his, and standing by him with friendly grace, she said cheer. 
fully: ‘Do not be afraid, Baptiste, we shall not be able to help being happ 
I feel sure of that. As I said a while ago, we have some money, kind friew®, 
work to do, and the world before us. What more is wanted?’ , 

‘* Baptiste could have said that he wanted Fanny to love him as he loved 
her,-—with a love deep set and beyond the reach of change; but where was 
the use? This cheerful, light little girl liked him as well as she could like 
She would not become a different woman just because they were going to be 
married the next day but one. He folded his arms with a sigh and Tooked 
up at her; there she stood by him, pretty, gay, beaming, an image of grace. 
ful cheerfulness, but looking as light as a feather. 

***T must marry her after tomorrow,’ thought Baptiste, with a sort of 
calm despair, ‘not merely because I am bound to her, but because I cannot 
do without her, and yet I shall be wretched and she will not be happy, | 
shall spend money and waste time to please her fancy, and get a jest and a 
laugh, or a yawn of ennui, for my pains; and yet I must do it with my eyes 


” 


open, just as I came back and bought myself out at her bidding.’ 





Cynicism, affectation, extravagant caricature, incessant and 
often pitiably ineffectual straining after wit, and a dull and con- 
fused story evermore interrupted by worthless episodes, and 
written in utter contempt of all rational principles of construction, 
combine to make Narragansett, or the Plantations one of the 
most wearisome books that ever mortal yawned over in the 
delusive pursuit of amusement. The style of diction in which 
the author delights may serve as an inferential measure of his 
other performances. He tells ofa bulldog picking up an ‘‘ orgasm” 
and carrying it in his mouth to his master. He might with just 
as much propriety have said the dog had found a spasm on the 
ground and laid hold of it with histeeth. He talks of “‘ versing” 
a glass of wine, of ‘ abording” a person, of utterances ‘‘ entre- 
couped”’ by sighs or otherwise ; he describes his heroine as * a 
well-born minion in green taffeta,” and says of a lady, who is 


| singing and playing on a clavichord, that ‘ her naked performers 


pulled out the little wiry notes with some degree of ease, but her 
expiration, when called to mount the staff, invariably took refuge 
in a head voice,” &c, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tue History or tux Comwerctat Crisis or 1857-58, by Mr. D. 
Morier Evans, besides treating its special subject with great fulness of 
detail, reviews the several panics which have occurred since the remark- 
able epoch of 1825, and thus becomes a general narrative of the finan- 
cial history of the country for more than the last quarter of a century. 

Departing from the universal practice of Scottish ecclesiastical his- 
torians, who omit all mention of Papal times, Mr. Cunningham begins 
his Cuvrcn History or Scor.anp from the first introduction of Chris- 


| tianity into the kingdom, alleging, with much apparent reason, that it is 


impossible to understand the period subsequent to the Reformation with- 
out knowing something of that prior to it. The Reformation, though 
more complete in Scotland than in any other country in the world, could 
not, he says, root out every old idea, carry away every ancient land- 
mark, or make the Scotch an entirely different people from what they 
“The key to many things in their character and history 
is to be sought for in ante-Reformation times.” The acuteness and 
novelty of this and other views which we find expressed in the preface 
dispose us to augur favourably of the body of the work. Considering 
the extraordinary development of the ecclesiastical element in Scotland, 
and the degree in which it has modified the civil and social history of 
the kingdom, we are prepared to receive as a valuable contribution to 
political science a work in which the ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
shall be treated with adequate research and in a philosophical spirit. 

A valuable addition has been made to the printed materials for the 
political and personal history of our own century, in the two volumes of 
the Driarres anp CorresronpENce oF THE Ricur HonovraBie 
Grorce Ross, published this week by Mr. Bentley. 

The first volume of the long-expected AvropiocraPuy or A SEAMAN 
(Lord Dundonald) has at last appeared. It brings the history of one of 
England’s worst-used worthics down to the date of April, 1809. 

Tue Srory or New Zeananp has been published by Mr. Murray in 
two handsome volumes of medium size, with numerous illustrations. 
The author, Dr. Thomson, is, we believe, the writer of the very in- 
teresting article on New Zealand which appeared in the last number of 
the Quarterly Review. 

Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading, 
but no intelligent man were to be pitied who should find himself shut 
up on a rainy day, in a lonely house, in the dreariest part of Salisbury 
Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedgwood’s 


| Drerronary or Enouisu Erymoxocy could afford him. He would read it 


through from cover to cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had 
not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book, 
of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy 
tales of linguistic science. 

Has Dr. Charles Mackay forsworn his national motto, Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit? A horrible outrage has been committed upon him, and, 
A poem of his, of no great 
merit, called THe Wuisky Demon, has been reprinted in quarto with 
hideous illustrations, pertaining to that style of art which is seen in the 
_— libels on the medical profession that emanate from the British 

ollege of Health, 

Tur Retiqavss or Farner Provt, a work which in any natural clas- 
sification of literary productions must have a whole order to itself, has 
been added by Mr. Bohn to his Standard Library. Such another won- 
derful combination of wit, humour, fancy, learning, and literary con- 
juring is not to be found in any volume extant; and all this “ joy for 
ever” may be bought for the price of “* The Great Tribulation.” 
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Books. 

The History of the Commercial Crisis, 1857-58, and the Stock Exchange Panic 
of 1859. By D. Morier Evans. 

The Church History of Scotland from the Commencement of the Christian Era 
to the Preseat Century. By the Rev. John Cunningham, Minister of Crieff. 
In two volumes. 

The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Honourable George Rose : con- 
taining Original Letters of the most distinguished Statesmen of his Day. 
Edited by the Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. In two volumes. 

Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. A Biography. By James Craigie Robert- 
son, M.A., Canon of Cante rbury. 

The Autobiography of a Seaman, 
G.C.B. Volume I. 

A Dictionary of English Etymology. By Uensleigh Wedgwood, M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Volume I. = % 

Civil Correspondence and Memoranda of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wel- 
lington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of Wellington, K.G. Ireland 
(from March 30, 1807, to April 12, 1809). 

The Story of New Zealand: Past and Present—Savage and Civilized. By 
Arthur S. Thomson, M.D. In two volumes. 

The Whisky Demon; or, the Dream of the R-veller. 
Illustrated by Watts Phillips. 

Seren Years, and other Tales. By Julia Kavanagh. In three volumes. 

The Home and the Priest. An Utalian Tale. By Girolamo Volpe. In three 
volumes. 

A Tale of Two Cities, sy Charles Dickens. 

The Day of Small Things. By the Author of ‘“* Mary Powell.” 

Elementary Geometric al Drawings. Part I. Designed for the use of Students 
preparing for the Military Examination. By Samuel H, Winter. 











By Thomas, tenth Earl of Dundonald, 


By Charles Mackay. 


Moral, and Social Facts. By Wm. M. Wooler. 

UU the Minstrel, or the Princess Diamonducky and the Hazel Fairy : a Dragon 
Story for Christmas. By Robert B. Brough. 

Chronicles of an Old English Oak; ov Sketches of English Life and History, 
as reported by those who listened to them, Edited by Emily Taylor. 

Out and About : a Boy's Adventures. Written for Adventurous Boys. By Hain 
Friswell, With Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

The World of Ice ; or, Adventures in the Polar Regions. By Robert Michael 
Ballantyne. With Illustrations. 

Tales from ** Bentley.” Volume Il. 
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to the time of Pericles. By the expression “ Arts of Design” (arts du 
dessin) the Academy understands sculpture, painting, engraving, and 
architecture, as well as the industrial undertakings in immediate con- 
nexion therewith. The conditions of this competition are very liberal, 
for not only manuscripts, but likewise printed books, either in French or 
Latin, and by authors of all countries, are allowed to be sent in. 

M. Patin, professor at the Faculté des Lettres of Paris, and member 
of the French Academy, has just published a new translation of Horace, 
which is said to be ounniel with the utmost care, the author having 
been occupied on it for nearly ten years. 

M. Louis Enault has published, through Hachette and Co., an histo- 
rical novel entitled “ Alba.” ‘The plot is descriptive of the insurrection 
of Venice in 1848-49, and based on private and public documents of a 
rather curious kind which were forwarded at the time to an Italian gen- 
tleman at Paris. 

‘Madame de Swetchine, sa Vie et ses (Euvres,” the long-announced 
work by M. de Falloux, the well-known Legitimist writer, appeared on 
Saturday last in Paris. 

From the pen of M. Noel Séguin has appeared a work entitled “ In- 
troduction 4 une esthétique nouvelle ;” and Didier and Co., Paris, have 
published ‘“ Mémoires de Louis XTV., pour l’instruction du Dauphin,” 
with historical notes by M. Chas. Dreyss. 

The two last volumes of a new translation, in verse, of Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia,” by M. Louis Ratisbonne, one of the editors of the 





; | Journal ¢ Ded ave j 0 ishe > Miche oyy os 
Physiology of Education : comprising a compendious Cyclopedia of Mental, | Journal des Dcbats, have just been published by Michel Lévy, fréres. 


The Gazette di Milano announces the publication, in French, of a 


| pamphlet by Signor Massimo d’Azeglio, entitled “La Politique ct le 


An Advanced Reading Book for Adult and other Schools, Lessons in English | 


History. By C. W. Jones, M.A. 


New Eprrions. 

The Reliques of Father Prout, late P.P. of Waterq 
Cork, Ireland, Collected and arranged by Oliver Yorke, Esq. (Rev. Francis 
Mahony). Illustrated by Alfred Croquis, Esq. (D. Maclise, R.A.), Re- 
vised and largely angmented. 

Notes on Noses. 

The Hellenics of Walter Savage Landor ; comprising Heroic Idylls, &e. En- 
larged. 

Memoirs of Early Italian Painters, and of the Progress of Painting in Italy, 


asshill, in the county of | 


from Cimabue to Bassano. By Mrs. Jameson, Revised throughout by the 
} 


Author, with much additional matter. 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
Editions. 
LITERARY NEWS. 
A new poem by the Laureate, entitled “ Sea-Dreams: an Idyll,’’ will 
enrich the January number of Maemillan'’s Magazine. 
Mr. Josiah Allen, of Birmingham, has in the press a fac-simile edition 


| 
By Lord Byron, The Shilling and the Sixpenny | 


of the Duke of Devonshire’s quarto copies of Hamlet, of 1603 and 1604. | 


The two texts will appear on opposite pages, with the parallel passages 
face to face, in antique type, and with exact imitation even, to the title- 
pages and headings. 

Two histories of Ilampshire are now in preparation, the one by Sir 
Frederick Madden, head of the manuscript department of the British 


| ordinary sensation, 


Museum, and the other by Mr. B. B. Woodward, of the Society of An- | 


tiquaries, The latter is to form three quarto volumes. 


Messrs. Longman and Co. announce several more new books now in | 


the press. Among them are a “ Life of Sir Ifenry Havelock,’’ by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Marshman; an autobiography of Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson's fair friend, with [or probably after] a collection of her 
letters; ‘“‘The Mountain Wanderer,” a book of travels, by Mr. John 
Ball, president of the Alpine Club; and “The Washingtons, a Tale of a 
Country Parish in the Seventeenth Century,” by the Reverend John 
Nassau Simpkinson, Rector of Brington, North Hants. 

The second volume of Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilization” is 
stated to be in preparation by Messrs. J. W. Parker and Son, The same 
publishers announce the third volume of Mr. Massey’s “ History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third,” and the fifth and sixth yo- 
lumes of Mr. Froude's “ History of England.” 

Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, of Edinburgh, announce ‘“ Sketches 
of Early Scottish History,” by Cosmo Innes, Professor of History at 
Edinburgh University ; ‘‘ Popular Tales from the Highlands, orally col- 
lected,” by J. F. Campbell; and ‘ The Story of Count Njal, a transla- 
tion from the Icelandic of the Njal Saga, with an introductory Essay,” 
by E. W. Dasent. 

Messrs. Strahan and Co., of Edinburgh, announce, for the Ist of 
January, a new weekly, entitled ‘‘ Good Words,” under the editorship 
of Dr. Norman Macleod. The prospectus promises contributions from 
“many of the best-known writers of the day.” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. have in the press a “ Popular History 
of India,” by J. W. Kaye, Esq.; a “‘ History of the Game of Chess, 
from the Earliest Times,” by Duncan Forbes, LL.D.; and a lengthened 


Droit chrétien, au point de yue de la Question Italienne. 

Another Italian nobleman, Signor M. C. Marsuzi di Aguirre, a native 
of Rome, and not.unknown as an author, has published this week at 
Paris a work called “ L’Italie aprés Villafranca,” in which the probable 
consequences of the late peace are sketched from a conservative point of 
yiew. 

A new weekly paper, entitled Der Pangermane, edited by Herr Francis 
Baader, has made its appearance at Brussels. The prospectus states the 
periodical to be destined to combat French influence in Belgium, and to 
raise and fortify the Teutonic element in the Flemish nation. 

A volume of “ Enthiillungen aus England” (Revelations from Eng- 
land) has been published by C. Riimpler, Hanover; and Vienna has just 
witnessed the birth of a literary curiosity, namely, a tragedy in Hebrew, 
entitled “ King Jojakim,”’ by Herr Simon Becher. 

Uhe OGheatres. 

The London managers at last pause in their production of novelties. 
A meagre little piece of intrigue, brought out at the Lyceum, with the 
title The Key under the Door-Mat, may just be mentioned as a fact of the 
week, without comment. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 


Le Pére Prodigue, the long-expected comedy of M, Alexandre Dumas 
fils, has at last been produced at the Gymnase, and has caused an extra- 
Che elderly scapegrace to which the title refers is 

the Count de la Rivonniére, who has the best heart and the most ex- 
pensive tastes imaginable. Left a widower and a father at the early age 
of twenty-four, he has made a boon companion of his son André, who, 
in spite of certain little weaknesses, is a prudent youth, and soon grows 
tired of the office of “‘ paying the piper.” In fact, throughout the whole 
piece the old gentleman is a terrible encumbrance to the young one. 
Not content with draining the pocket of André, he falls in love with the 
lady to whom André is betrothed, and though he abandons his preten- 
sions in favour of his son, he becomes so extravagantly fond of his new 
daughter-in-law, that the married couple are obliged to break with him 
in order to avoid a scandal. Solitude, instead of correcting the sinner, 


| plunges him still deeper into vice, for he forms a connexion with one of 


treatise on the Book of Revelations, entitled “‘ The Consummation,” by | 


Captain Thomas Hutton, of the Bengal Army. 

A prize of two hundred rupees has been offered by a Madras civilian 
for the best essay, in English or Canarese, “On the Religious Belief of 
the Hindoos,” douing the changes it has undergone and the state of 
mind of the natives, especially in South India, on the subject. A further 


prize of one hundred rupees is to be given if the essayist shows the | 


failure of Hindooism and the sufficiency of Christianity to satisfy the 
spiritual wants of man. The essays are to be sent before the Ist of July, 
1860, to Mr. Rice, at Madras. 


Another prize, but far more considerable than the one just named, has | 


this week been offered by the Académie des Incriptions et Belles- Lettres 
of Paris in the name of M. Louis Fould. The sum of 20,000 francs will 
be given for the best “ History of the Arts of Design,” comprising their 
origin, progress, and transmission by the different nations of antiquity, up 


his son’s cast-off mistresses, and on the strength of his son's money 
leads such a reckless life that an open rupture ensues, At last, however, 
by an act of valour and devotion, the Count retrieves his former errors. 
The husband of a noble lady having found among her papers a letter 
directed to “* M, de la Rivonniére,” seeks an explanation of its very sus- 
picious contents, and though the epistle was really intended for ‘André, 
the Count takes upon himself the responsibility of the affair, fights a 
duel in his son’s stead, and escaping uninjured resolves to amend his ways 
for the future. 

At the Opéra Comique there is a new work by M. Limnander, com- 
posed to a book by M. Scribe. It is called Yvonne, and the principal 


| personages in the story are the members of a rustic family engaged in 


the Vendéan war. 

The old creed that small hands are an infallible sign of true gentility 
has been illustrated by MM. Eugéne Labiche and Edouard Martin in a 
new piece, called Les petites mains, The Count de Vautinelle, blessed 
with nature’s own stamp of aristocracy, and united in holy wedlock to the 
daughter of a wealthy and industrious bourgeois, believes not only that 
he has a right, but that it is his bounden duty to abstain from all oceu- 
pation whatever, and he is not without a reason for his belief. The 
rich man who has any employment besides the expenditure of his wealth 
comes as a competitor into the labour-market, and thus injures his 
poorer brethren, who are forced to work for their living; whereas if he 
disburses only, he does unqualified good to trade, and is a benefactor to 
society in general. A disagreement which arises between the aristocrat 
and his father-in-law, and deprives the former of the pecuniary advan- 
tages consequent upon his plebeian alliance, causes him to make a sorry 
figure as he puts on a shabby attire that throws discredit upon all his 
connexions, but still he is true to his hatred of work, and remains in his 
abject condition till a cessation of the cause of disagreement brings with 
it an amelioration of fortune. 

M. Bocage opened last week the out-of-the-way Théatre Marcel 
a new drama by M. Paulin Niboyet, entitled L’ Amour. A story of e 
pathos serves to convey a moral against mésalliances. 
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Pusir. 

Mr. William Chappell’s work, Popular Music of the Olden Time, to 
which we some short time ago called the attention of our readers as being 
the most valuable contribution to the musical literature of England since 
the great works of Hawkins and Burney, has led to an entertainment 
which is now going on at the Gallery of Illustration in Regent Street— 
Miss Poole and Mr. Ramsden’s “ Old English Songs and Ballads.” Of 
all the musical entertainments of the day, this, in our opinion, is the 
most interesting ; for it is conducive to a revival of that love for the music of 
our own country which in days of yore was so warmly felt by our 
ancestors, but has been almost extinguished among us by the fashionable 
rage for exotic novelties, Mr. Chappell, by his delightful work, has 
shown us that instead of being, as has been asserted and believed, the 

rest nation in Europe in regard to music, we are really the richest, 

ing of treasures of melody and song, of our own native 
growth, of which no other country can show the like; and, by this 
vocal entertainment, of which he is the actual projector, he is bringing 
some of the gems rescued by him from oblivion, before the eyes (or 
rather the ears) of the public. He has selected a few of the finest old 
English songs, formed them, by the connecting links of interesting anec- 
dotes and observations, into a popular entertainment, and chosen two 
most competent persons to bring it before the public. We all know the 
merits of Miss Poole. Possessed of all the attainments of an accom- 
plished artist, she is the most thoroughly English singer of the day, be- 
cause she is full of English spirit and English feeling. Mr. Ramsden is 
young, but gives promise of the highest eminence. He has a beautiful 
tenor voice, sings with grace and expression, and has evidently drunk 
deeply of “the well of English undefiled.” He sings our old native songs 
as one who knows them entirely and loves them with his whole heart. 

The two performers sing alternately, Mr. Ramsden accompanying on 
the piano, which he does very skilfully. 

rtion of the entertainment, excepting an occasional remark made by 





He, too, delivers the literary | 


iss Poole on the song she is about to sing, which she does with grace | 


and liveliness. 
gravest moods ; they are mournful as well as humorous; they move to 
tears as well as laughter; and every one who hears them will feel that, 
in their simple beauty, spirit, and pathos, there often is “a grace beyond 
the reach of art.” We have been tempted to listen to them again and 
again, with increased pleasure at every repetition; and if our readers 
are tempted in the same manner we are sure that it will be with the 
same result. 


The third “Popular Concert” at St. James’s Hall on Monday even- 
ing, was signalized by the appearance of Miss Arabella Goddard and 
Mr. Sims Reeves, neither of whom had been heard for a considerable 
time. The fair pianist played one of the most brilliant and difficult 

ieces ever written for the instrument, Woelfl’s famous Sonata called by 

im the “* Ne plus ultra,” as a challenge to the rest of the world. She 
executed it with an ease which would have surprised him, and a bril- 
liancy which he himself could not have excelled. We need scarcely 
add that she was received with all the customary enthusiasm. Reeves, 
whose voice was in a state of health which we hope will continue, sang 
two of Mozart's finest airs, from the Clemenza di Tito and Don Giovanni, 
and had a similar reception. The hall was crowded—always the case 
at these concerts. 

The Christmas Oratorios have begun. Mr. Hullah gave Fijjah on 
Wednesday evening at St. Martin’s Hall, which was filled literally to 
overflowing; and The Messiah was given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society last night, at Exeter Hall. 

An autobiography of the illustrious Spohr has been found among his 
papers, and its speedy publication is announced. 

he opera buffa, ‘‘ Un Curioso accidente,’’ improperly announced as a 
new work of Rossini until the composer himself interfered to stop the 


The songs show our forefathers in their gayest and | 


falsehood, has been produced at the Théatre Italien, and turned out a | 


complete failure. 
taken from his juvenile and forgotten operas, strung together to form the 
music of a very stupid piece. In this discreditable affair Rossini had no 
hand; though we should have thought that his great influence would 
have been sufficient (had he used it) to prevent the manager from perpe- 
trating so paltry a catchpenny job. 

We are not guilty of any indiscretion in informing our musical readers 


It proves to be mere patchwork, made up of things | 


(for the announcement has been publicly made already) that our charm- | 


ing countrywoman, Miss Dolby, is about to become Madame Sainton. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 6, 
Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wiu11aM Irevanp, Plaistow, victualler. 
Bankrupts.--Grorcre Tucker and Co,, John Street, Bedford Row, makers 
of advertising show-boards— Rovert Grorce Wess, Brighton, silk-mercer— 
Samuet Jay, Hadleigh, Suffolk, miller—Henry Warts, Northampton, draper— 
James Heatuer, East Moulsey, builder—James ALLEN, Pelham Terrace, omnibus 
proprietor—Joun Bices, Wolverhampton, coal-dealer—Tuomas Uxnperwoop, jun., 
Cardiff, ironmonger—Josern Hickson, Sheffield, ironmonger. 
Scotch Sequestrations.—Pxratr, Glasgow, wright—M’Kenzir, Glasgow, grocer— 
Granam and Co., Perth, coal-merchants—Da.uas, Inverness, solicitor—Virrve and 
M‘Narr, Glasgow, fruit-merchants. 









FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, DECEMBER 9. 


| 


Bankrupts.—Epwarp Harris,” Folkstone, tailor—Maxim1ian Gurkrxp, Noble | 
Street, City, merchant—Freprrick WituiM Tuomas, Water Lane, Tower Strect, | 


City, commission-agent—CuarLes Morey, Southsea, builder—Wittiam Hersey 
Henpry, Milton-next-Gravesend, coal-merchant—WiLuiaM Kwyicur, Portobello 


Road, Kensington Park, cow-keeper—James Crocker, Nottingham, hosier—Mar- | 
Taew Dickins and Co. Liverpool, woollen-drapers—Jamrs Ricnarp WILLIAM JouN | 


Pottarp Woopwarp, Oundle, Northampton, innkeeper—Txrisrram Powntye, 
Truro, Cornwall, grocer. 








PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Satued. | Monday. |Twcsdop.| Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 


















SB per Cent Consols..csccccccceseees| 96 96. 97 97% | 97} 97 
Ditto for Account .... 96 96 -— 97 97 

3 per uced . © 958 953 958 955 96 
New 3 per Cents ..,.. ‘ 958 | O58 95% 953 6 | 
Long Annuities .... ° -— -—— -— -—- _—_ | 
Annuities 1885 ......66...005- ee] — | 173 -— —— | 1} 
Rank Stock, 9 per Cent .... —_— | — | —— !| 226) 227 
India Stock, 10) perCent .... —— | 237 226) —_—_ | 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem. 27 | «(30 27 27 «| «230 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 . —_— — vi —— — | 
India Bonds 4 per Cent . —— | 5pm. a -—- 6 | 


















































































FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
AUANSIER 6 ccccccccese eee. Sp.Ct. -—- French ......+. soeeee4dp.Ct.) 96r. 
Belgian rete a { — Monican . 3 = = 

O weave s- | — eruvian ...... 9} 
nny ow — | 103 | a aan 46 
uenos Ayres 6— 7 ussiam ......+. 109; 
Chilian... 6 | 105 | Sardinian ast 
Ditto. 3— | = | Btonews 334 
BECO . oo eccccvccccccceves _- —_ itto New De 33 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guiiders) 24 — 641 | Ditto Passive S. a2 
DIGGS . cc ccocccccecccce wit = 1003 a 78 
French ...... eecccceccces 3 — | 78f. 25c. | Venezuecla............ . 283 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattways— ) Banxs— 
Bristoland iit cc iciedeinccl lol | Australasian....... erecvecevens 82 
Caledonian 923 British North A —— 
Chesterand Holyhead 493 Free 633 
Eastern Counties........ -| 57) | Colonial 35 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 804 | Commercial of London | 20 
Glasgow and South-Western... soo Eng}. Scotsh.& Australian Chtd.! 18 
Great Northern ......+++.++++5. 06 London ......+++00++ ereeecesens | $1 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | 112} London and County is 2 
Great Western. .....sscesesess. 67 | London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 233 
Lancashire and Yorkshire..,... 99, London Joint Stock..... eresees! 333 
Lancaster and Carlisle...... -| 200 | London and Westminster 554 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast} 114 | National Bank .. eeee i— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 664 | National Provincial -_ 
London and North-Western. . 978 | New South Wales. | 55 
London and South-Western... .| 98 } Oriental .......+. 39 
Manchester, Shettield,& Lincoln 37k | QGCOMRAR ccccce ccccce 18} 
Midland ..ccccccccescccccescess 1073 | Provincial of Ireland. —_ 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — South Australia...... . 31 
SE Ms cacameseeteéeceee | Giz Union of Australia 50 
At ae een ° al | Union of London.. . 29 
Yorth-Eastern—York.......... 78 Umlty. cccccccccccccccecccccs eee —- 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 36 | Docxs— { 
Scottish Central .. |— Fast and West India } 3n4} 
Scottish Midland........... 84) 5 SRE ce cccaccccecs 66 
South Eastern and Dover., 814 | St. Katherine. i4 
Eastern of France........ |S — | Whetorde .ncccoccccceces seeeee - 104} 
East Indian ........0+ ' 103} MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Me!bourn¢ oot 20 Australian Agricultural,....... 34y 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... | 38} | British American Land.. 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| lok aes 1063 
Great Western of Canada .... 133 | Crystal Ralace . 1} 
Paris and LYOns ......eee00. 37% Electric Teleg 106 
Mines— General Steam.. -_ 
Australian Cee eeetseeeeeeeeseees 3 London Discount ee 4t 
Brazilian Imperial. 4 National Discount. | 4¢ 
Ditto St. John del Re 19; Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 80 
Cobre Copper........ AP | is Royal Mail Steam eee 51} 
RAM TOR .o vcccccccccceses _— South Australian , . 37 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, forthe week ending 
on Wednesday the 7th day of December 1859. 
ISSCE DEPARTMENT. 


Notesissued ...eceeeeeeees+e£30,743,815 | Government Debt..... eeeeee £11,015,1060 
Other Securities........ «++ 3,459,900 


Silver Bullion....... seeee 





| 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 
| 


£30,713,815 | £30,743,815 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
«eee £14,553,000 | Government Securities(inelu- 
3,139,380 ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £10,925,157 
8,608,215 Other Securities. 
13,444,361 


792,422 





Proprietors Capital.... 
Rest 








Public Deposits 
Other Deposits .. 
Seven Daysand oth 











£40,537 ,378 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


£40 537,278 





































BULLION. Per oz. - METALS. e Per ton. 

» 2 ars.8 - opper, Brit.Cakes £112 0 0..£0 © © 
Foreign Gold in Bars,Standard, £317 9 aan ce +s 8 es 
Mexican Dollars ...........+00. 000 Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0.. 24 5 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard........ 0 5 1f Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0.. 0 0 © 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, Dec. 9. 
s 8 s s. ® s. ‘ ‘. 
Wheat,R. 0. 42to47 Fine ...... 47 to4d9 68to73 Indian Corn. 35 to 36 
Fine ...... 47—49 Foreign, R. 38— 50 34—37 Oats, Feed.. 20—22 
Red, 33— 44 White F —55 34 — 39 Fine 23—24 
Fine ...... i—46 Rye.. 28 — 30 35—37 Poland 
White Old 44—49 Barley 24—27 o— 0 Fine 
Fine ...... 49—52 Malting .. 34—42 Beans, Ticks 33— 37 Potato 
New ....- . 40—46 Malt, Ord... 58—64 Harrow... 39—46 Fine 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. STX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending Dec. 3 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat ..... fis. 82.) Rye 7d. Wheat.... 43. 5d. | Rye ....... 299. 8d. 
Rarle SS Beans oe 9 Barley .... 35 11 Beans...... 40 4 
Oats ...--+. 21 #9 Peas ....... 39 C8 Oats ...... 21 9 + Peas.......38 9 

FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 

Town -made ........+++ per sack 43s.to 46s.. Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
BeconGs .ccccccccceccsccocecece 33 —37 | Carlow, 5/. 8s. to 5/. 118s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship32 — 34 Bacon, Irish .....-++.- +-percwt. 56s. — 57a. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 31 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, fine ....... ese 74 — 82 

American ....... per barrel 27 — 28 Derby, pale + 70 — 72 

Canadian .....ccececeecese 27 — 28 Hams, York 86 — 96 

Bread, 5}d. to 74d. the 4ib. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 5s. 6d. to 9s. od. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEwoare anno LEADENRALL.* CaTrce- MaRKer.” | Heap or CaTtLe at THE 
a. 8. 8. da. 8. d. . d. s. a. CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 O0to3 S8to4 2 «1. 4 4to5 Oto5 4 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 2—310—4 4 «0. 4 4—5 O—5 6 / Beasts., 4,740 ..... 1,330 
Veal... 3 O—3 8—4 4 wn. 4 4— 4 8B—5 2) Sheep..19,970 .. 3,340 
Pork... 3 O—44—5 0... 44—4 6—410 Calves.. 143... 245 
Lamb. 0 O0—0 O—0 0 .... 0 O—0 0 0 0 Pigs... 390 eee 160 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 56s. to 77s. , Down Tege .....+++++ perlb. 194d.to 20jd. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 84 — 147 | Half-bred Wethers. - 164 — 17h 
Sussex ditto - 5 — 66 Leicester Ficeces . — 18 
Farnham ditto ......... occce 8 = © Combing Skins ..... — 





HAY AND STRAW. 
SMITHFIELD. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
w CuMBERLAND. 














»GOOd ..ccceeee 708. tO 758. .000- ecocce 728 80s.to 86s. 

cine Inferior 50 — 60 60 co — 7 

New ..++ .o— 0 2 =_ m 
over .. - 85 95 _ 

Wheat St - 25 25 30 — 33 

GROCERIES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 2+. 6d.) Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. 
Congou, fine . oe 231-24 Brandy, Best Brands..... 8 9 — 9 
Pekoe, flowery .......+- 4 0 —6 © | Cotton, N. Orieans.perib. © 5 — 0 8} 

In bond—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. | Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 39 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.| Guano, Peruvian.perton.280 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.| Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.57 3 — 0 0 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 66s. Od. to 85+. Od. TOWD ....cccccees 73—00 

Rice, Ame.dr.Carolina.. 0s. 0d. to 25s. 6¢.| Rape Oil, English refined 37 0 -- 37 6 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. (8 Od. BYOWD. «cee eeee 36 0 — 37 © 

WestIndiaMolasses.... 123s. Od. to 17s. 02.) Linseed Oil........ ° 6— 00 

POTATOES. | Cocoa-nut Oil. : : = S : 
Ess egents..ton. 80s.to 90s.) Palm Oil... ...seeeeeeee +. 46 - 

an = a ee «+ 65 — 80 | Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .185 0 — © 0 

York Regents..... . 100 — 0 Coals Hetton........0.02 20 6 — 6 0 

Beotch 4p ccces-ccosseee+e100 - 0 TOS ..ccecseseccee 0 O — O O 


AVI 





YIM 








XUM 


— sm aoe M 


with the NATIONAL gic theny BRITISH * prc. 
TURES, presented by Messrs Vernon, Turner, Jacob Bell, 
Sheepshanks, &c., is now open daily, and on the three first 
nights of the week, according to the regulations of the Mu 


seum. 








By Order of the Committee of Council on F Fducation le 


»ENSON’S WATCHE 
“ perfection of mechanism.''—Morning Post. 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas, 

Send two stamps for Bexsox’s Iuuvsraarsn Waren 
PauruLets. Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 








post: 53 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, F.C 


KSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Karepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. | pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
Ss. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 


ENLARGEMENT OF PREMISES. 


ENNETT’S WATCH MANUFAC- 
TORY, 64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE 

J. BENNETT, finding that the whole of his present pre- 

mises are required for his WATCH and CLOCK BUSINESS, 

has secured the adjoining house, 64, Cheapside, for the 

JEWELLERY DEPARTMENT of his Establishment, which 





will be opened as soon as the fittings are completed, with an | 


entirely new Stock of every description of Jewellery. Th 
whole of the present Stock of CHAINS, BROOCHE 
BRACELETS, &c., is now offered for sale at such a re duced 
price as will ensure its Clearance before the opening of the 
New Premises at Christmas. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 
64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE 


HE TEA ESTABLISHMEN 


King William Street, Ci We hereby announce th: it 
our Establishment WILL NOT KE OPENED for BUSI- 
NESS on the MONDAY after CHRISTMAS DAY 

_ Dee. 10, 1859. RIDGW AY & Co. 


Eres’ S HOM@OPATHIC COCOA.— 

4 The delicious aroma, grateful smoothness, Q 

rating power of this highly triturated prep 
peured its general adoption as a peed wg ‘beverage for 

breakfast, luncheon, or supper. Sold in Ib., }tb, and jlb 

Packets, at Is. 6d. per lb., by Grocers. Each Packet is 

labelled, “ James Errs, Home@opathic Chemist, London.” 


a , r 
I YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of * BEDSIDE LET 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has openedan Hydropathic 
Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., lund their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3. 3s. per 


week. 
URNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 


Buy, and How to Buy. COMP 
GUIDES, Ulustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free—P. and 8. Beyrvus, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods carringe-free toany part of the 
kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 


‘T, 4 and 5, 







































HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— | 


HUGHES'S PATE SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, 
taken near the room. 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; 
all Gas-fitters in town and country. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 








and to be . of 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
iam Street ,C ity. 


Tea Merchants, 8, King Will 
2s. 10d., 3 
Pure 


LIPS and CO., 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. Se., 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 16d., and 4s 
Is. 3d., 19. 4d., 1s. Gd., and Is. 8d n 1€ 
value of 40s. sent car re-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within cight miles 
of the City. 
’w y ~ 
ONALD DUNCAN’S 
PURE SCOTCH MALT WHISKIES 


Are CHEAPER, more wholesome, and far superior to the 
Finest FRENCH BRANDY 











Per Gallon. 
ROYAL BALMORAL, 
low spirit... 
The ee = 
and delic ret.... 
oS DU NC AN" Se z 
WHISKY, of extraordinary quality and age.... 20s 
Two gallons and upwards of either of the above sent to 
any part, or sample forwarded for twelve stamps. Terms, 
Cash. Orders from the country must contain a Post-office 
Order. 5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.( 


A 


| ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root. 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, &e 
and especially suited to the delicacy of CHILDREN and 
INVALIDS. 
The Lancet states, 
kind known.” 
Trade Mark and Recipes, on each Packets 4, 8, and l60z 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not subst ituted, from 


a very fine, mil 















TRADE 


“This is superior to any thing of the 











family grocers, chemists, coufectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 77a, Market Strect, Manchester; and 23, 
frenmonger Lanc, London. 

NO T Ic 

DUCE A TRI 


TO j 
+ ry r ‘ae ne 
OUTH AF RIC AN “W INES, 
at 20s. and 24s. per dozen, bottles included, 
The consumption of which has now reached 420,000 dozen per 
annum (“ Vide Board of Trade Returns ' 
A CASE containing four samples, sealed and "tab Ned, 
will be forwarded on receipt of 30 rosTacr sramrs, viz.:— 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Sherry 
Ualf-pint bottle of best South Af n Port. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Madeira. 
Half-pint bottle of best South African Amontillado. 
Bottles and Case included 
COLONIAL BRANDY, very superior, L5+¢. per gallon 
GIN, full strength, 11s. 3d. per gallon. 
Price lists free on application. 
Address—ANTHONY BROUGH, Wine and Spiri 
Importer, 29, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ITE FURNISHING | 


consequently no light need be | 
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|THE LONDON | ASSURA NCE.— 
7, Royal Exchange, 30th November, 1880 

The Corporation of the London Assurance. give notice to 
parties whose Lives are Assured in their Office, that no extra 
Premium will be charged to them on joining any Volunteer 
| Corps for service in the United Kingdom, and that all Poli- 
aid in full where death ensues in consequence 
of such service. 





JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


|QOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
} COMPANY.—Incorporated by Roya! Charter, 1847. 
| LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adclaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
aw" s Agents. Apply = 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
E.( WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
& ondon, December 1, 1850. 


Norte BRITISH INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 











SACKVILLE 


64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, 
STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
189 





iga 

| Benes dec 1 coed of 1. 5s. per ¢ 
opened prior to December 3 8. 

Fire Premiums received in 1858........ 





LONDON BOARD 


Sir Perer Lavarie, Alderman, 

Joun L. Guenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

| William Rorradaile, Esq | Arch ld Cockburn, 
John Connell, Esq. | Pe ter Northall Laurie, 

| C.J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. : P. J.T. Pe Esq 

| Acexanpen Doste sq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 

| Bankers rion Bank of London. 

| Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILDIN , LOTHRURY, 

| LONDON, E.C _ S0nEe tT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


Chairman 




















Qcor TISH EQUITABLE LIFE AS- 

. SURANCE SOCIETY. Ixstirerep 1831. 

26, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
The Profits are divided every three years, and wholly be 

long to the Members of the Society The last division took 

place, at Ist March, 1859, and from the results of it is taken 

the following 


HEAD OFFICE- 








EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS 
A Potrcy ror 1000/., parep Ist Maacn, 

is now increased to 1654/. 9s. 5d 
Assured at the date of entry to 
tions may be surrendered to the 
ment of 3 17s, Sd., or such surrender would not only 
redeem the entire premium on the Policy, but also entitle 
| the party to a present payment of 104/. 4s., and in both cases 
the Policy would receive future triennial additions 

THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO 
THE ANNUAL REVENUE 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely 

from the Contributions of Members)............ 1,194,657 

ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 

WM. FINLAY, Seerctary 
LONDON OFFICE—26, Poultry, E.C 
ARC iD. T. kire 


c VENTORS’ ASSIS 
LIMITED—Capital 25,0., 
power to increase it to 100,000/ Deposit 5s. pershare. In- 
corporated under Joint Stock Compan Acts, 1856-57-58. 
Under the direction of a Council and Managing Committee 
appointed by the Shareholders 

Five Shillings per share to be paid on application, and 5s. 
per share at one month after allotment. With two 
calls, if required, of 5s h share, at intervals of not 
less than three months, and with sixty days notice in 
each case 


1832, 

Supposing the age of the 
been 40, these Addi- 
iety for a present pay 












£5,2 











E, : Agent 











ANCE COMPAN VY, 


in Shares of lV. each 











Directors, 
Samuel Hall, Psq., 19, King’s Arms Yard, City 
and Chairman of the Midland Counties Railway 
Adam Stoker Mather, Esq., 22, Hollingworth Street, Barns 
bury 
Stephen Henry Crosswell, 
illy 
skers—Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., Pall Mall East 
iters—Grane,Son, & Fesenmeyer, Be dford Row, W.C 
Secretary—Sitwell He arris 
OFFICES AND MANUFACTORY, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, GOUGH STREET NORTH, 
GRAY'S INN ROAD, W 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

The leading feature ofthis Company is, thatit investigates 
the merit of any invention submitted to it, by the aid of 
scientific and practical men, selected with special regard to 
their qualifications, asimpartialjudges. Such inventions as 
are approved are patented or registere 4, and manufactured 
by the Company, for sale, on a scale sufficient to establish 

their value, without cost to the rentor, who will share, 
under agreement, all profits arising therefrom 

As an earnest of these intentions, the Man ng Committee 
have secured a long lease, on most advantageous terms, of 
extensive premises, containing a spacious Manufactory, pro 
vided with suitable pl models can be made and 
tried, and patented tured for sale 

Valuable patents, dy arranged for, are now being so 
manufactured, at a nett profit of 309 per cent; while several 
very promising inventions are under consideration 

The advantages thus enumerated justify the Directors in 
recommending the undertaking to the notice of small 
capitalists, as an investment well worthy their special con- 
sideration 

That the large mass of inventors are unable to carry out 
their designs, is a fact patent to most practical observers. 
Tt is equally true that a great number of cases only require 
the judgment and kindly assistance of scientific and practi 
cal men to render them productive of immense public bene- 
| fit. It is incontrovertible that our national importance i] 
| wealth have been more promoted by inventors than by a 

other class of men. Arkwright, Watt, Cort, 

and others scarcely less eminent, have produc edan amount 
| of wealth almost beyond calculation, though their inven- 
tions were received at first with coolness and incredulity 

In short, all the improvements for our convenience and 

comfort, dating from a state of barbarity to one igh 

civilization, are but the cumulative results of invertive in 
| genuity 

It must not be overlooked by the Sharcholder that a pa 
tent gives an exclusive trade with the customers of the 
| world, and that this Company will possess in no common 

degree such advantages as will, on the average, be im 
| mensely productive, and ensure a dividend that may sur 
prise, and must satisfy, all investors. 
| Applications for Shares, and full Prospectuses giving the 
fullest information, to be made, personally, or by Ictter, to 
| the Secretary, at the Offices, as above. 


ex-Director 


Esq., 86, St. James's Street, Pic- 








































y 
Stephenson, j 





y ry 

‘US TOM-H OUS&E, 

} London, Seerahe, 1859. 

FOR SAlL E, by Order of the H he © i 
ers of her Majesty's Customs, at the © ak Sale Rooms, 
Mincing Lane, on Wednesday, December 14, 1859, at Twelve 
o'clock at noon precisely, the following goods for the benefit 
of the Crown, viz.— 





BRANDY, RUM, 
SPIRITS, and WINE, 
MILLINERY and JEWELLERY. 

The above Goods may be viewed by Sample at the Queen's 
Warchouse, Custom- House, Thames Street, and at the Lon- 
don, West India, and Victoria Docks, on Tuesday, 13th De- 
cember, 1859, from Ten o'clock in the Morning until Three 
o'clock in the Afternoon, and on the Day of Sale, from Ten 
o'clock in the Morning until Twelve o'clock at Noon. 

Take Notice, that Goods sold at this Sale, will not be de- 
livered until after two clear days of the day on which they 
are sold, and that no Lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiver-General after Two o'clock in the Afternoon. 

Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Warchouse, Custom- 

ch. 











House, Thames Street, price 3d. each. 
R ESERVE FORCE of ROYAL NAVAL 
LY VOLUNTEERS. 


HER MAJESTY'’S GOVERNMENT having, with the 
Sanction of Parliament, determined on establishing a RE- 
SERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF SEAMEN trained to 
the Use of Arms :— 

THIS IS TO GIVE NOTICE, 

That any Seaman possessing the following qualifications 
may be inrolled as a Royal Naval Volunteer in the Reserve 
Force, and will thereupon be entitled to the advantages and 
be subject to the obligations mentioned below :— 

QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must be a British Subject: 

2. He must be free from infirmity : 

3. He must not be over thirty-five years of age 

4. He must within the ten years previous to his joining 
the Reserve have been five years at sea, one year of that 
time as an A.B. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE RESERVE 

LA Vetnatonr will at once receive an annual payment or 
retainer of 6/., payable quarterly : 

2. He will, ‘if he fulfils his obligations and is in the Re- 
serve the requisite time, receive a pension of not less than 
12/. a year whenever he becomes incapacitated from earning 
a livelihood, or at sixty years of age ifnot previously incapa 
citated 

3. He may elect either to take the whole pension himself, 
or to take a smaller pension for himself during his life, and 
to allow his wife a pension after his death, for the remain 
der of her life : 

4. He will not, on account of belonging to the Geneve, 
forfeit any interest in any Friendly or Benefit Societ 

5. Histravelling expenses to and from the place of drill, 
will, when necessary, be provided : 

6. He will, during drill, receive, in addition to the retain 
ing fee, the same pay, victualling, and allowances asa sea 
man of the fleet according to his rating 

7. He will, if called out on actual service, receive the same 
pay, allowances, and victuals, and have the same cep none of 
promotion and prize money, as a continuous service seaman 
of the fleet according to his rating, and he will on joining 
receive the same clothing, bedding, and mess traps : 

8. He will, if wounded or injured in actual service, receive 
the same pension as a seaman in the Navy of the same 
rating: 

9. He will be eligible to the Coast Guard Service and 
Greenwich Hospital: 

10. He may quit the Reserve, if not at the time called 
out for actual service, at the end of every five years; he 
may also quit it when not called out, on paying back the re 
tainers he has received ; or, without payment, ifhe passes 
an examination as a Master or Mate, and obtains bona fide 
employment as Master or Mate. 

OBLIGATIONS OF THE RESERVE. 

1. A Volunteer must attend drill for twenty-eight days 
each year ; he may do so, so far as the convenience of the 
public service will permit, at a time and place convenient 
to himself; but he cannot in any case take less than seven 
days’ drill at any one time: 

2. He must not, without special permission, proceed on 
a voyage that will occupy more than six months 

3. He must appear before some Shipping Master once in 
every six months, unless he has leave to be abroad longer, 
and he must report every change of residence and employ- 
ment : 

4. In order to carn a Pension he must continue in the Re 
serve as long as he is physically competent to serve, and he 
must also have been in the force fifteen years if engaged 
above thirty, or twenty years if engaged under thirty. In 
reckoning this time actual service in the fleet will count 
double : 

5. Volunteers may be called upon for actual service in the 
Navy by Royal Proclamation. It is intended to exercise this 
power only when an emergency requires a sudden increase 
in the Naval force of the country : 

6. A Volunteer may in the first instance be called out for 
three years. If there is then actual war, and he is then 
serving in one of her Majesty's ships, he may be required to 
serve for two ycars longer, but for the additional two 
years he will reecive 2d. a day additional pay: 

7. Volunteers when on drill or actual service will be sub- 
ject to Naval Discipline 

8. A Volunteer who fails to fulfil the obligations of the 
Reserve will forfeit his claim to Retainer and Pension, and 
if he fails to join when called out for actual service may be 
treated as a Straggier or Deserter from the Navy. 

THE ea } MENT WILL COMMENCE ON 
t JANUARY, 1860 
formation nn detailed conditions may be obtained 
on application to the Shipping Master at any port in the 
United Kingdom, or to the Officers of Customs in the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man 



































DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Bel 
[ 1GUT-BROWN "COD LIV ER OIL, 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
NEUCRALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Is ine omparably superior to every other kind. The recorded 
investigations of numberiess eminent British and Foreign 
medical practitioners have placed beyond the reach of cavil 
the fact that no invalid can possibly realize the full benefits 
of Cod Liver Oil, who does not take Dr. de Jongh’s cele- 
brated pure Light-Brown Oil. 


Opinion of R. M. LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, 

Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great Northern Hospital, 

&c., & 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so im 
pressed am I with its supe riority that I invariably prescribe 
it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am re- 
commending a genuine article, and not a manufactured 
compound, in which the efficac yo of this invaluable medicine 
is destroyed.” 

Sold onty in Imreniat Half pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon's stamp 
and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN PoOssicLt BE 
oENvINE, by respectable Chemists. 

Sore Cow NEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, London, W.C. 
*.* A Pamphict on Cod Liver Oil, with cases of cure, sent Post 
Pree on application to Dr. de Jongh's Consignees 
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x 
ATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
This Association has been formed for the PU RPOSE 

OF ENCOURAGING RIFLE SHOOTING, and thereby 
giving permanence to the Voluuteer Movement, in ac 
cordance with the following RESOLUTIONS passed at the 
Public Meeting held at the Thatched House Tavern, St. 
James's Street, London, on the 16th Nov. 1 

1. That a National Association be formed for the en 
couragement of Volunteer Rifle Corps and the promotion of 
rifle shooting throughout Great Britain, 

2. That the property of the Association should be vested in 


ree 

3. That the Association shall consist of all persons sub- 
seribing annually the sum of li. ls., or of donors of the sum 
of 10/. 10s. That there shall be a President Patron and a 
President to be annually elected by the Council. That there 
shall be twelve Vice Presidents, with Power to add to the 
number, and a Council elected at the general meeting of the 
Association ; that the Council shall consist of fifteen or- 
dinary and five extraordinary members, of whom one third 
shall go out of office in each year, but shall be eligible for re 

jon. That there shall be an honorary secretary and a 
paid secretary in London, and honorary corresponding secre- 
taries in such parts of the country as may be hereafter de 
termined. That the duties of treasurer be for the present 
entrusted to the paid London secretary. 

4. That a meeting of the Association shall be held annually 
at places to be hereafter determined on, varied from year to 

ear, to which the several Volunteer Co will be invited 

o send a certain number of their best shots, who will com 
pete for prizes according to the rules of the school of Mus- 
ketry at Hythe. That prizes be also offered for competition 
among riflemen whether they are connected with rifle corps 
or not. That Major General Hay be requested to act as 
chief umpire. 

5. That the prizes given by the Association for the en- 
couragement of Volunt@r Rifle Corps shall be open to all 
members of such corps qualified as in Resolution 4. That 
the prizes given for the general encouragement of rifle 
shooting shall open to all persons on payment of 
as entrance money. 

6. That the first meeting of the Association be held in the 
neighbourhood of London on the first Monday in July,” or at 
asnearthat date as can be conveniently appointed. 

7. That a committee be formed for the purpose of giving 
effect to the foregoing resolutions, and that it consist of seven 
gentlemen, with power to add tothe number. 

Paxsipenr.—The Right Hon. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. 
Vice-PREsipents, 
Viscount Hardinge. 
Viscount Ranelagh. 
Lord Lyndhurst. 
Lord Rokeby. 
Lord Vernon. 


Duke of os 
uis of 


weeddale. 
Earl of Derby 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Earl of Malmesbury. 


Earl de Grey. Speaker of the House of 
Earl of Shaftestesbury. Commons. 

Earl of Bessborough. Viscount Palmerston,M.P. 
Earl Spencer. The Lord Mayor of London. 
Earl of Wemys. The Lord Advocate. 

Earl of Ellenborough. The Lord Provost of Edin- 
Earl of Leicester. 





burgh. 
Sir W. W. Wynne. 
Tavsrees. 
| Major-Gen. Peel, M.P. 


Ear! of Tankerville. 


Lord Ashburton. 

Viscount Eversley. 
Counci. 

Col. Francis Seymour. 

> a Gladstone. 


Earl of Lichfield. 
1 Grosvenor, M.P. 
Lord Panmure. 
Lord one. MP. 
Lord Wi 
Lord Radstoc 
Sir de Lacy . M.P. 
MajorGencral Hay. 
Worxine Commitres. 

Major-General Hay, 
Captain M. Hicks. 
George Russell, Esq. 

Thomas Fairbairn, Esq. Captain Templar. 

Capt. Adam Gladstone. Edmund Warre, Esq. 

Noblemen and gentlemen desirous of becoming members 
of the above Association, andof assisting its ———- by dona- 
tions, are with the Secretary, 
27, St. James's Place, London, 8.W., from whom all particu- 
lars may be obtained. Annual subscription, WW. 1s. ; life 
subscription, 10/. 10s. 

Bankers— Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. 1, Pall 

Mall 


» Esq. 
Thomas. Fairbairn, Esq. 
John Laird, Esq. 
Archibald Boyle, Esq. 
Horatio Ross, Esq. 








t. 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 
27, St. James’s Place, Nov. 25, 1859. 





* This is now altered to the second weck in July, as being 
found to be more convenient. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


Stomach and Kidneys.—Between these two organs 

a a exists a close and intimate relation which is de- 

by the wasting which occurs in all diseases 

amicting the kidneys. The disordered stomach is often the 

first index of renal irregularity. Holloway's remedies used 

& that juncture would cut short many a serious and fatal 

ey act with wonderful efficiency on every 

pam of secretion, but especially do they regulate the 

stomach, liver, and kidneys in restoring their healthy func- 

tions, and casting out any detrastions or impurities. It is 

necessary for the Ointment to be well rubbed over the 

affected parts twice daily, when it is absorbed, and much 
augments the purifying and salutary influence of the Pills. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
th as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and ane in mas- 
tication. 52. Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post, on 
the circumference of the ody, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent tothe Manufactw 
MR. WHITE, P38, PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s. , 214., 26s. ‘ed., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 
A Double Truss, ‘31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s. 6d. ; postage, Is. 8d. 
‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. ; postage 8.1 

Post-office orders to be made payable to JOuN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ni 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE YBINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inex sive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 14s. each 


Postage 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 














7 wrap I WwoD 
AND EXCELLENCE.— 

E. MOSES and SON, MERCHANT TAILORS, 
GENERAL OUTFITTERS, &c., undertake to combine 
economy and excellence in all articles of clothing in a man- 
ner and to an extent quite beyond the reach of any other 
firm in London or elsewhere. ‘The vast scale on which their 
business is conducted enables them to accept prices that to 
trade: rs with a less extensive list of customers would be 


kK CONOMY 





NILES’ CLOTHING in every variety 
BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENT contains 


U Vv 
The 
fabrics of every description, from the lowest to the highest 


qualities. The most skilful English and foreign cutters are 
employed, ensuring the latest and most gentlemanly styles 

A large and well-assorted Stock of Hosiery, Drapery, 
Shawls, Mantles, Dresses, Underclothing, Hats and Caps, 
Boots and Shoes, &c 

B. Moses and Sow wish it to be particularly observed, that 
ifany article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, or 
the money returned without hesitation 

Their BOOK, containing a sketch of the history of british 
costume, with rules for self-m¢ ~jaaaaaaaas lists of prices, 
gratis, on application, or post f 

MOSES and SON'S B stablishme nts are as follows :— 

LONDON.—Aldgate and Minories, opposite to Aldgate 

Church ; New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 


. . y 
[HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 

of various materials, in all colours and nies This 
suit is particularly adapted for Walking, Riding, Travelling, 
and Business ; and is universally acknowledged to be the 
most comfortable and serviceable suit ever introduced. 
Price, from 35s. To be obtained only of E. MOSES AND 
SON, corner of the Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford 
Street, corner of Hart Street. 


HE GREAT EASTERN, An elegant 


ALMANACK, with a beautifally-executed Engraving 
of the “‘Great Eastern,” may be obtained gratis of E. 
MOSES and Co., Minories and Aldgate, and New Oxford 
Street, corner of Hart Strect 


N _ > 
[MPortvaA NT NOTICE— 
GLENFIELD r ATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'’S LAUNDRY. 
And as some unprincipled Parties are now making and offer- 
ing for Sale an Imitation of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
we hereby caution all our Customers to be careful, when 
purchasing, to see that the word GLENFIELD is on cach 
Packet, to copy which is Felony 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Giasco 


ITAVE . > y 
FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an as- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY, 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL TRONMONGERY- 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for varicty, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 














w and Lonpon 








31. 15s. to 332. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
5l. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11/.; ditto, wéth rich 
ormolu ornaments, 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 
1/. 8s. to 801. ; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3a the set to 4/. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 
~ , +r 
UTLERY WARRANTED. The most 


J varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of 
the sales. 3j-inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen; desserts to match, I0s.; if 
to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen ; extra fine ivory, 
33s. ; if with silver ferrules, 40s. to 50s. ; white bone table 
knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s. ; carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; desserts, 6s. ; 
carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives and forks, 
6s. per dozen ; table steels, from ls. cach. The largest stock 
in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, in cases and 
otherwise, and ofthe new plated fish carvers. 

1 uu + 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. 

A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 
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- eae oe a 
£ s. £ed. £2.4. £ 

12 Table FPorks.......++++ 1130 240 210 2 
12 Table Spoons.. 1130 240 2106 2 
12 Dessert Forks .... 140 1120 113150 1 
12 Dessert Spoons .. +140 1820 1150 1 
12 Tea Spoons..........+++ 0160 120 1650 1 
6 Egg Spoons, gt.bowls.0100 0136 0150 0 
2 Sauce Ladles.......... 060 080 090 0 
1 Gravy Spoon.......-.- 066 0100 O00 0 
2 Salt Spoons, git.bowls.0 34 0 46 050 0 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 18 © 23 026 0 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 26 0 36 040 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 176 1100 1 
1 Butter Knife......... 026 056 060 0 
1 Soup Ladle... - 0100 0170 0170 1 
1 Sugar Sifter 033 046 050 0 
Total....... 9199 13103 4196 16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c., 21. 15s. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner 
dishes, cruet and liqueur frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of re-plating tone by the patent process. 


~ r r 
| ISH-COVERS AND HOT-WATER 
DISHES IN EVERY MATERIAL, in great va 
riety, and of the newest and most reche rché patterns are 
on show at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. Tin Dish-covers, 
Block Tin, 12s. 3d. to 27s. Od. the set of 
six: elegant modern patterns, 35s. 6¢. to 62s. 6d. the set; 
Britannia Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, 
3/. lls. to Sl. #s. the set; Sheffield plated, 101. to 16/. 10s. the 
t, Block Tin Hot water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. 
to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s.; Electro- plated on 


Nickel, full size, 11/. Ils 
\ TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


FURNISHING 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards 





7s 6d. the set of six 

















of 40° Illustrations of his ilimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel! Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimney -pieces, 


Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths 

roi ,» Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- 
ding, Bedroom ‘Pureitace, &c., with Lists of Prices and 
Plans of the Sixteen large Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, and 3, Newman Strect ; and 4, 5, and6, 
Perry's Place, London.-- Established 1820, 














‘a > 
S, W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 

warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTPITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipme n, and civilians; clothing for gentle. 
men's home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; Shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar. 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., suited 
to all climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. i. 


Dock yards), Woolwich. 
T HE DIAL 
7th JANUARY 
ow ready. 
[p* LA RU E and CO.’S PATENT 
PLAYING CARDS, the New Patterns for the 
Season. To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 





(WEE K LY), 








Just published, 
| E LA RUE and CO.’S RED LETTER 
DIARIES and CALENDARS for 1860. To be 
had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
p" 
D Size, 6} in. by 44 in. price 3s. 
E Size, 7} in. by 4} in. price 4s. 6d. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
i LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE,— 
A Srconp Eprrion of the Decemper Number is 


now ready. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, 
LA RUE and CO.’S DESK 


DIARIES—1860. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
Dame AL OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY for December. 
CONTENTS + 
. Colonel Sykes, M.P., on the 
tion of British India. 
. Mr. J. J. Fox—Life T 
Friends. 
M. de Koolomzine—On 
Russia. 
. Mr. Acton—-On Illegitimacy in Marylebone, St. 
Pancras, and St. George’s, Southwark 


~ 


Financial Condi- 


i) 


able for the Society of 


the Universities of 


= 


5. Mr. Heywood — Proceedings of the Social 
Science Association at Bradford, in October, 
1859. 


6. Dr. Strang, on Church Building in Glasgow. 
7. Proceedings of Section F of the British Asso- 
ciation, at Aberdeen, in September, 1859. 
. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, 445, West 
Strand, W.C 


an 





MHE UN STVERSAL 


for December, price 2s. 6¢., 
presentative Institutions in France. By Arthur 
Dudley—2. Touching Sermons and the Makers of 
them—3. German Rogues and Vagabonds—4, Litera- 
ture and Criticism. John Cordy Jeaffreson—5. A 
Great Mistake—6. The Virginians—7. Sir Henry Law- 
rence—8. Books received. 
London: Wa. H. Aue and Co, 


ta et BU ILDINGS, 
OTTAWA.—GREEK ART.—The BUILDER 
of THIS DAY, price 4d.; Stamped, 5d. 

Conrarns: Fine View ‘and Plan of the Parliament 
Buildings, Ottawa—Greek Art in French Eyes—Me- 
tropolitan Main Drainage—Sculpture in Paris—Arti- 
zan’s Anthem—Trades’ Unions—Social Bridges: Ma- 
rine Society—Arterial Drainage—Provincial News— 
Architectural Volunteer Corps—Park Shrubberies— 
Royal Institute of British Architects—The “ British 
School” at Brompton—The Strike—Church-building 
News—The Architectural Union Company—Stained 
Glass—Guernsey, &c. 

Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; 
Bookse sllers. 





REVIEW 


Conratns :—1. Re- 





7, Leadenhall Street 


and all 


sé th 
Eustace.” 
WILLIAM 


Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NDERCURRENTS A Novel, 


by Vane Ineron Sr. Joux. Author of * St. 


Trxsiey, 314, Strand, W.C. 
General Publisher. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS, PRIZES, &e. 

J) J. MASTERS’S NEW and COMPLETE CATA- 

LOGUE is arranged in Classes, with full descriptive 
Titles and Notices. 

Contents: Part 1. Theological and Scholastic 

Works—2. Sermons in Volumes, Commentaries, and 

Single Sermons—3. Manuals of Prayer and Devotion, 


Works on Religious Instruction, and Devotional 
Prints—4. Present Books: Tales, Biography, and 
Poetry—5. Works on Art and Architecture, Eccle- 


siology, Church — sie, Hymns and Hymn Books for 
Public Worship- Educational and Catechetical 
Works—7. Parochial Works, and Miscellaneous Tracts 
and Pamphlets. 

This Catalogue has been arranged in classes so as to 
facilitate the selection of appropriate Books for special 
purposes. 

London : 33, Aldersgate Street ; and 78, New Bond 
een and all Booksellers. 


in 1 vol, Svo. , price ‘10s. 6 
OF THE RISEN 
SAVIOUR, and a COMMENTARY on ST. 
JAMES. By Repotrn Stier, D.D. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. W. B. Porr. 
In demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

BIBLE NOTES ON THE PENTATEUCH. From 
the German of Orro vox Geriacn by the Rev. H. 
Down1nG, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Kingswingford, 

In crown &vo. price 5s. 

STUDIES ON BLAISE PASCAL, By ALEXANDER 
Vixer, D.D. From the French, with an Appendix, 
by the Rev. T. Smrru, 

**Full of rigid thought and burning eloquence.” 
Mercury. 


Now w ready, 


HE WORDS 


In crown 8vo. price 5s, 
LIGHT FROM THE CROSS. From the German 
of Dr. Thoiwer. 
** Most noble, solemnising, and touching dis courses.” 
—British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
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Just published, rat | oa di Ss o4 vol, 8vo, 
507 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETY- 

MOLOGY. By Henstercu Wevowoop, Esq., 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 
TaiipxER and Co. 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in feap. p. Bvo. price 3s. cloth, 


RENT KNOLL: a Poem. By the 
Rev. H. F. Yeatrman, LL.B. (Published a.p. 
1817 ; republished a.p. 1859.) 
London : Loneman, Greex, Lonoman, and Roprrts. 


Now Now ready, in post 8vo. with coloured Map, price 12s 
HOOTING and FISHING in LOW ER 
Brittany: a Complete and Practical Guide to 
Sportsmen. By Jonn Kemp, Esq., Author of 

«Sketches from the South of France,” &c. 

London: Loyemayn, Gr to and Row: RTS. 

momen ote rate ot Roel cenne 10 

This day, price 7: post 8vo. cloth 

HE DAY of ‘SMAL L THINGS. By 
the Author of “* Mary Powell.” ‘ 

Anrave Hatt, V IRTUE, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 














This day in demy a “ w Edition, enlarged, 


ce 8 
HE HELLENICS OF W. SAVAGE 
LANDOR, 
In this edition several of the poems are new, and 
others have been rewritten. 


came’ R. R. Gaierry ; Edinburgh : J. Nic HOL. 





nd Edition, 8vo. “cloth, 6s. 

OME MEMORIA LS OF REN 

of FRANCE, DUCHESS of FERRARA. 
London: Bosworrn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


EVOLUTIONS tN. “ENGL ISH 
TORY. By Roverr V AUGHAN, D.D. 
Volume, ** Revolutions of E 
London: Joun W. wey = Sox, West Strand. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
ISCELLANIES. By Cuarzes 
Krvesiey, Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to the Queen. 
By the same Author, 
THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 5s, 
HYPATIA. Third Edition. 6s. 
YEAST. Fourth Edition, with a New Preface. 5s. 
ANDROMEDA and other Poems. Second Edition. 5s 
THE a? NEWS OF GOD. Sermons. Second 
Edition. 6s. 
TWENTY- FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 





HIS- 
The First 


Cheaper Edition. 


3s. 
4 Joun W. Parker and Son, Ww est Strand. 


na few days will be published, price 


NEW VOLUME OF PIC TU RE S OF 
LIFE AND CHARACTER. By Jonx Lencn, 
FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. PUNCH. 
*,* Vols. I. and II, are always on sale, price 12s, 
each. 
London: Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 
E.C. 


Octavo, 16s. 

TATE PAPERS and CORRESPON- 

DENCE, Illustrative of the Political and Social 

State of Europe from the Revolution to the Accession 

of the House of Hanover. Edited, with Historical 

Introduction, Memoirs, and Notes, by J. M. Kemair, 
M.A. 

London: Jouxn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


“MOST ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. — 
HE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


From its Rise to its Fall. 
By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
With numerous [1k istrations. 
THE AUTHORS TO THE PUBLIC. | NOTICES OF THE PRESS 
We have the honour to | “It isa book to endear to 
submit to the public a “‘ Book | us our native England; and, 
of the Thames, from its Rise | produced with all the ele 
to its Fall,” hopeful that our gance of the printer's and 
readers may share with us | | binder’s art, will ric hly adorn 
the enjoyment we have so|the drawing-room table."— 
long, and so often, derived Daily News 
from the “‘King of Island “Itis by far the pleasant 
Rivers !' est book, certainly the most 
We have traced the boun- | complete in design and exe 
tiful river from the bubbling | cution, that has been pub 
well out of which it issues, | lished about the Thames for 
in the meadow by Trewsbury many years, and we can easily 
Mead—its lonely birthplace— | understand that in wr img it 
through its whole course, | the authors performed ‘ a la 
gathering tributaries, and|bour of love.’ "—Morning 
passing with them through | Post. 
tranquil villages, populous; “A faithful as well as an 
towns, and crowded cities; | agreeable guide to whatever 
ever fertilizing, ever beauti | of interest occurs along the | 
fying, ever enriching, until it | entire course of the river. In 
Teaches the most populous | short, it is a pleasant, well 
city of the modern or the | written, and very handsome 
ancient world, forming thence | } book on the ple esantest river 
the Great Hienway by } an author could have to write 
which a hundred Nations tra- | about."—Literary Gazette 
Verse the globe. 


















In three bindings : 


 n6ncadctccndcoveqessce imeauns 18s. 

DURRTRRY BE... ccsccccccccscccccces 2ls 

Te 26s 
ARTHUR H ALD, ae and Co. +25, Paternoster v Row, w. 


10s. 6d. 
ARCHBISHOPS 
BECKETT. 


ost Svo. cloth, 
HE T il REE 
— LANFRANC — ANSELM—A 
By Wasninoron and Mark WILKS. 
“We know nothing in the English tongue more 
honestly, or more fairly described.” — Tablet 
London: A. W. Bexxr rt, 5, Bishopsgate With out. 


3s. 6d. extra ck th, 











In feap. 8vo. Illustrations & Maps 

1 ers PROPHEL OF NAZARETH ; 
or, the One Story of the Four Gospels. With 

Preface by Rev. J. C. Micter, D.D. (of Birmingham). 

“This volume is likely to prove very useful and 
very interesting. ° ( cordially recommend its 
adoption in school«.”"—J. C. MrLuer. 

DAILY BIBLE TE ACHINGS. A Book for the 
Young for Every Day in the Year. By Tavita 8. Ues- 
bEeRsoy. To be complet“ in 12 Monthly Nos. 2d. each. 
January No. by post for 3 stamps. 

London : Kniaut and Sox, Clerkenwell Close. 








CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Completion of “‘ The Gordian Knot.” 
This day is published, 
The THREE CONCLUDING PARTS with ILLUSTRATIONS, Three Shillings, 


And the whole Work in 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 13s, handsomely bound, 


THE GORDIAN KNOT 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 

Author of “ Miss Violet and her Offers,” 

London : 


* Aspen Court.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 
Illustrated. 





| 


Re 
| 4. Nathalie. | 
5 


| Henry 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. M. Tuackeray, 


With whom will be associated some of the most distinguished Writers in 
every department of Literature. 
",* No. I. will be published on the First of January, 1860. 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed to the care of Messrs. Smirn, 
Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





INTERESTING CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
In course of publication on the Ist of every alternate 
Month, each work complete in 1 vol, price 5s, ele- 
gautly printed, bound, and illustrated, 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
WORKS. 
VoLuMes ALREADY Pusrisnep: 
1, Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature, 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
3. The Crescent and the Cross. 


THE NOVEL FOR CURISTMAS. 
On Monday, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 


LIBERTY HALL, OXON 
A Story of College Life. 
By W. Wixwoop Reane, Esq. 

“ The writer is a nephew of the celebrated author of 
“Never Too Late to Mend ;’ and his book, like ‘ Tom 
| Brown of Oxford,’ will be a novel of college life.”— 
| Critic. —— 

Just ready, in 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


TRAVELS IN MOROCCO. 


By the late James Ricttarpson, 
Author of ** Travels in the Desert of Sahara,” &e. 
Edited by his Widow, 

* Notwithstanding the vicinity of Morocco to Eu- 
rope, there is scarcely any country which is so im- 
perfectly known,” — Saturday Review. 

Cuiances J. Skeer, 10, King William Street, 
c haring Cross. 
FICHTE’S MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, 
| Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
ONTKIBUTIONS TO MENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY. By ImMancvet Hermann 

Ficute. Translated and edited by J. D. Moret, 

M.A., Author of ** Elements of Psychology,” &e. 
Loxemax, Green, Lonoman, and Roperrs, 


A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
6. Adam Graeme, 
7. Sam Slick’s Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 
8. Wiseman’s Recollections of the Popes. With 4 Por- 
traits. it Christmas, 
Ilvurst and Biackert, Publishers, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


MISS KAVANAGH’s NEW WORK. 
Now ready at all the 


SEVEN YEARS. 


By Junta Kavanacu, Author of ** Nathalie,” Xe. 
Also, just published, 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


3 vols. 


Libraries, in 3 vols. 





London : 
PALLESKE’S LIFE OF SCHILLER 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 


price 24s. 
CHILLER’S LIFE and WORKS. 
Leader. \ By Emit Parteske. Translated by Lady Wal- 
Also, Next Week lace. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty the 
. 2 ‘ Queen. 


P 0 E M Ss. = MPLE in detail, com | 


prehensive in treat 


By Aison Rerp. 
**A good novel. It falls little short of being a first- | 
rate one.” 


“ HIS work is very rich in 
literary anecdote, and forms 






By the Author of *‘John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ Xe | ment, loving in spirit, and! a careful and attractive pic 
: steel Engravings fr Resigns by u d in style, Emil} ture of the best years of the 
1 vol. with steel Engravings from Designs %} | Palleske’s Life and Works of| literary life of Germany. . . 


Birket Foster, 10s, 6d, bound. | Schiller, translated into plea-| The pains bestowed by Lady 
santand flowing English by | Wallace upon the translation 
Lady Wallace, is fitting | of this work will be seen and 


SKETCHES OF SPORTING LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. | Virtues ofthiseminentman.”[ sn Eraminer. 


Spectator 
Lonoman, Green, LONGMAN, 






By Lord WiiuiAm Lennox. 
2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s, 


LUCY CROFTON. 


Author of “* Margaret Maitland,” 
Gracine,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d, bound, 


London : and Roperrs. 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

n 6 vols. demy 8vo. price 4/, 4s. bound in.cloth, 
Adam | pik WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

The Text revised by the Rev. ALexanprer Dyce. 
*.* In this Edition the Notes are placed at the end 

of each play. 

| “A minute examination has satisfied us that this is 
the best text of Shakespeare which has yet been given 
| to the world. . . . This at least is beyond doubt, that 
we have never possessed so admirable a text of Shakes- 
peare before; and we would suggest to the thousands 
of people who are alw ays inquiring for something in- 
teresting to read, that they should read again the works 
of the monarch of literature, and read him in the edi- 
tion of Mr. Dyce.” —Quarterly Review, January, 1859 





By the 


Successors to 
Stre et. 


Hurst and Briackerr, Publishers, 
Cotsury, 13, Gre at Mariborough 
MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 

In Two Vols. crown §vo. cloth, with ae coloured 


Illustrations and Map, price 21 


| Ba IN INDIA; 


i Adventures in the Field By Witzaan | 
Howarp Russert, LL.D., Special Correspondent of | 
The Times. Now first Published. 


London: Rovrieper, Wan xe, and Rovriever, Epwarp Moxox and Co. 44, Dover Street. 
Farringdon Street. — — 
} 2 a In crown Svo. price 
“ae BEST PRESENT FOR A BOY, NTUDIES on BL AISE PASC AL. By 
s day, square 12mo. cloth gilt, 6s, \ Avexanxper Viner, D.D. Translated with an 


BOYS 


reading 


| Appendix of Notes by Rev. T. Surrn, A.M. 

4 ** Welcome to all who sympathize with what is rare 
in intellect, beautiful in sentiment, or noble in cha- 
racter. — The translation apparently is forcible and 
faithful.” —Spectator. 

* An extraordinary book. The studies of Vinet are 
often as profound as the thoughts of Pascal, and that 
is the very highest praise. Erangelical Va yazine, 
Edinburgh: T. T. Crank; London: Hamivron and 

Co. 


"ING ISTON'S ANNUAL FOR 
1860, containing 480 pages of interesting 
and 80 Illustrations, 

** It is difficult to conceive how any volume could be 
made more attractive than this for the class for whom 
itis intended.”— The Bookseller 

London: Bosworrn and Hanngisox, 215, Regent 

Street. 


This day is published, in 8vo. pric 


ee ot MILITARY and POL ITic AL, 


4 written in Iudia by the late Sir Hexry Mont- T= 


Just “published, 8vo., price Is. € bd 

ANCIENT | INTERPR i: "TATION 
of LEVITICUS XVIIL., 18, as received in the 
Chureh for more than 1500 years; a sufficient apology 
for holding that, accerding to the Word of God, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is lawful. A 
Letter to the Rev, W. H. Lyall, M.A., Rector of St. 


comery Lawrence, K.C.B., Chief Commissioner in | 
and Provis ional Governor-Gener al of India, 
, Leadenhall Street. 


Oude, 
London : Wan. Hl. ALLEN and Co, 


'ETION OF PALEY’S EURIPIDES. 





COMPLETION OF MR. 


Now ready, in Svo. ee 16s. cloth, Vol. 3 of | Dionis Backehurch, from the Rev. ALEXANDER 
MHE TRAGEDIES OF Kl RIPIDES, | M’Cavi, D.D., Rector of St, Magnus, St, Margaret, 
with an English Commentary. By F. A. Paney, | and 8t. Michael, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and a 


Proctor for the Clergy of the Diocese of London in the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, 
London: Wrnrrurm, Mactrsrosn, and Heyt, 
Paternoster Row. 


Completing the 


M.A., editor of * Aischylus,” & 
Bibliotheca 


’ 
work, and forming a volume of “ The 
Classica.” Edited by George Long, M.A. 

London: Wurrraker and ( in a Groner Brew. 
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ROBERTSON’S LIFE OF BECKET. 


Now ready, 
With Illustrations, post 8vo. 9»., 


BECKET; A BIOGRAPHY. 


By JAMES C, ROBERTSON, M.A., 


Canon of Canterbury, and Author of “ History of the Christian Church.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


































VOYAGE OF THE “FOX” IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


Just ready, 


With TWO MAPS, FAC-SIMILE of the RECORD found of the FRANKLIN EXPEDITION, 
and numerous Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 


OF THE 


FATE OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. 


By Capt. McCLINTOCK, R.N. 
With an Introduction by Sir Ropertck Murcutson, F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. THOMSON'S NEW ZEALAND. 
Now Ready, 


With Map, Plans, and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND, 


PAST AND PRESENT—SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. 
By ARTHUR 8S. THOMSON, M.D., Surgeon-Major 58th Regiment. 

“While these sheets are peg Secesh the press we have had the pleasure of reading a new and admirable 
little work by this accomplished physician, (Dr. Thomson,) entitled the ‘Story of New Zealand.’ His narrative 
is clear, concise, and comprehensive, and conveys a very complete and exact idea of the country, the climate, the 
natural history, the a the language, &e. It is rare indeed to get so intelligent and satisfactory an account 
of any land.”—Quarterly Review, Oct. 1859. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE IRISH CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, One Volume, 8yvo. 20s. 
THE 


CIVIL CORRESPONDENCE AND MEMORANDA 


OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
While CHIEF SECRETARY for IRELAND, 
From 1807 ro 1809, 


Uniform with the above, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES, 
CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON RELATING TO INDIA. 
4 vols. 8vo. 20s. cach. 


*~* These Volumes render complete the Indian Section of the First Edition of the 
Wellington Despatches, from 1797 to 1805. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ERIC.” 
In the Press, and shortly will be published, 


JULIAN HOME; A TALE OF COLLEGE LIFE. 


By the Rey. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 











By the same Author, 
Price 6s. 6d., the Sixth Thousand is now ready of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE 
A TALE OF ROSLYN SCHOOL. 
Edinburgh : A. and C. BLACK. London: LONGMAN and CO. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. 
With Maclise's Illustrations. 
Just published, 


In royal 8vo. cloth, price 16s.; morocco, 21s. Illustrated with 26 Wood Engravings, by Tuomas, Datzten, 
and Green, from Designs by D. Macuisr, R.A. 


THE PRINCESS. A MEDLEY. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Esq., D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 
Also, by the same Author, 

TENNYSON’S POEMS. Eleventh Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
TENNYSON’'S PRINCESS. A Medley. Seventh Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
TENNYSON’S MAUD; and other Poems. Second Edition. Price 5s, cloth. 
TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF THE KING. Price 7». cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Seventh Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 


EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44, Dover Street. 










ey 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





The following are Now Ready: 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALL 5. 
Hisroricat. ANd Romantic. Translated by G 
LOCKHART. With Coloured Borders, Tluninated 
Titles, Initial Letters, and numerous Wood-cu ;, 47, 
Edition, Ato. 21s. 

Il. 


GREECE: Prcrortrat, Descrivtrye, 
AnD Hisrontcan. By Rev. Dr. WORDSWORTH, 
With 600 Engravings of the Scenery, Architecture, 
Costume, and Fine Arts of the Country. 6th Bdition, 
Royal 8vo. 28s. 


Ill. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF CHILDE 
HAROLD. By Lord BYRON. A new and beaunti. 
Sully printed Edition, Mlustrated with 80 Engravings 
of the most remarkable Scenes, Edifices, &c., de. 
scribed in the Poem, from Original Drawings. Crown 
8vo. 2ls. 


IV. 
THE ILLUSTRATED HISTORY 
of ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. By 


JAMES FERGUSSON. 2d Edition. With nearly 
900 Illustrations. 8vo. 26s. 


Vv. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS.  Trans- 
lated from the Arabic. By E. W. LANE, Author of 
“The Modern Egyptians.” New Edition. With 
600 Illustrations. 3 vols, 8vo. 42s. 


vi. 

LIVES of the EARLY FLEMISH 
PAINTERS; with Notices of their Works. By J. E, 
Crowe and CavatcaseLte. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, 12s, 

Vil. 

LIVES of the EARLY ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. By Mrs. JAMESON. A New Edition, 
entirely revised and greatly enlarged. With Ilustrae 
tions. Crown 8vo. 12s, 


Vir 
THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF 
PAINTING; from the German of Kvorer. Edited 
by Sir CHAS. EASTLAKE, R.A, 3d Edition. With 
150 Illustrations. 2vols. Post 8vo. 30s, 


1X. 
A HANDBOOK FOR YOUNG 
PAINTERS. By C. R. Lesuur,R.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


xX. 

FABLES OF SOP. A New 
Version, Curerny From tHe Oricinat Sovrces. By 
Rev. THOS. JAMES, M.A. 38th Thousand. With 
100 Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


xI. 

THE STORY of PUSS in BOOTS, 
TOLD by OTTO SPECKTER, in 12 Illustrations, 
12th Thousand. l6mo. 1s. 6d. 

JOHN MURBAY, Albemarle Street. 





Nearly ready, 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
ARMONIES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Faepentc Bastar. Trans- 
lated from the French, with a Notice of his Life and 
Writings. By Parrick James Strive, F.R.S.E., Au- 
thor of the “ Philosophy of Trade,” ‘* The Gold Dis- 
coveries and their Probable Consequences,” &c. 
Joux Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
WORD AND GOWN. By the Author 
of ‘“* Guy Livingstone.” 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s., of 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


London: Jonx W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 





2 vols. 8vo. 24s. muse 
|) ere ee and DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HIS- 
TORICAL. By Jomys Srvart Mit, 


By the same Author, 
Fo ON PARLIAMENTARY 
REFORM, Second Edition, with Supplement. 1s. 6d. 
ON LIBERTY. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. Fourth Edition. 2vols. 30s. 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC, Fourth Edition. 
2vols. 25s. 
London: Jons W. Parker and Sox, West Strand, 








"This day, Ninth Edition, enlarged and revised, 4s. 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS. By 
Ricnarp Cuexevrx Trexcu, D.D. Dean of West- 
minster. 
By the same Author, = e 
A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH 
WORDS USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFE- 
RENT FROM THEIR PRESENT. Second Edition. 


4s. 
ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. 
Fourth Edition. 4s. 4 
PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
Fourth Edition. 3s. 
London: Jonx W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


London: Printed by Joseru Ccarron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josnrm Cra¥- 
ren, 17, houverie Street,in the Preeinet of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London ; and Published by the aforesaid 
Josrrn Crarron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinet 





of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.— 
Sarenpar, 10th Decemere 1959. 











